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THE COOK-PEARY. CUDGELS 


—S G the flags planted by Commander Peary at the North 

Pole was that of the Peace Society—the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States of America on a background of white—and 
many are wishing that the same emblem might have presided over 
his return to civilization. But he has unfurled instead a contro- 
versy which divides the world into rival camps of opinion, and 
raises a dust of suspicions and recriminations which, every one 
“Tf the 
Peary-Cook wrangle keeps up much longer a great many people 


seems to agree, clouds the glory of a great achievement. 


THE DAY 


vituperation is as obnoxious as it.is irrelevant.” “This is not an 
American controversy, but a world controversy,” says the Boston 
Transcript. “Nothing is more painful,” remarks the Paris //garo, 
“than the spectacle of this quarrel on the threshold of glory.” It 
is at home, however, that the dispute has developed its bitterest 
and most personal aspects, fed, apparently, by old differences and 
jealousies between two rival Arctic clubs. Altho the press must 
necessarily suspend judgment on the final questions of fact in- 
volved, the tide of editorial sympathy seems to have set strongly 
in favor of Dr. Cook, owing to Commander Peary’s delay in sub- 


mitting the evidence on which he bases his amazing charge of 














LANDING AT COPENHAGEN ON HIS RETURN FROM THE ARCTIC. 
In the launch immediately behind Dr. Cook is the Danish Crown Prince, 


DR. COOK IN 


will regret that the Pole has been discovered,” exclaims the Hart- 
ford Zimes, which adds that “the dispute can not be settled by a 
rapid fire of six-inch adjectives.” So acrimonious has become the 
quarrel between the partizans of the rival explorers that the Phila- 
delphia Pudlic Ledger calls it “a disgrace to the name of Ameri- 
can science and to American manhood.” Until each claimant’s 
detailed report has been submitted and examined, adds the same 


paper, “there is no ground for intelligent discussion, and personal 


A FEW HOURS LATER. 
Acknowledging the cheers of the crowds. 


DENMARK. 


fraud. In the beginning it was recognized that the circumstances 
of Dr. Cook’s unheralded and almost unwitnessed feat put the 
burden of proof upon him, and there was much popular dissatis- 
But since Com- 
mander Peary’s assertion that his rival “has simply handed the 


faction over his failure to submit his evidence. 


public a gold brick” the press have become even more impatient 
for the facts which he is holding back. 


of disproof now rests upon Peary. 


It is argued that the burden 


As one paper remarks, 
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General Greeley voices the general impression when he says that 
“such an indictment of a man’s truthfulness should be accompanied 
by ample testimony concurrently with the charge.” “The man 
who hurls gold bricks at Cook,” says the New York Heradd, 
“must at once furnish some justification for such action or they 
will rebound upon himself.” “No one,” says the New York 
World, “needs or asks 
proof that Peary has 
been to the Pole; but 
the whole world waits 
upon him for proof that 
Cook has 
there.” 





not been 
Certain curious 
psychological aspects of 
the controversy are 
commented on by the 
Springfield Repudbli- 


can. 


“Even men of recog- 
nized standing have 
been thrown off their 
balance, and have 
veered violently from 
one side to the other, 
with no valid reason in 
eithercase. The whole 
tempest has sprung up 
as absurdly as a stage 
storm, and the case, 
when it is settled, will 
furnish invaluable ma- 
terial to the student 
of crowd psychology. 
Probably the factors 
predisposing the public 
(not excepting the experts) to hysteria have been, first, the unique 
place of the North Pole for centuries as a goal of human ambition ; 
second, the suddenness of Dr. Cook’s announcement, a bolt from 
the blue; third, Peary’s return and the paralyzing effect of an 
astonishing coincidence, which always benumbs the mind and 
provokes mirth and skepticism; fourth, the formidable weight of 
a charge of fraud by a man so well known by name as Peary; fifth, 
the noise made by bitter partizans. And the steps toward return- 
ing sanity have been, first, the gradual recognition by the world 
of an animus toward Cook which compels caution in accepting 
charges of fraud; second, the discovery that Peary’s own story 
bears out the very things in his rival’s narrative that had seemed 
most doubtful ;. third, a tardy shamed recognition of the claims of 
justice.” 











MATTHEW HENSON. 


In his final dash for the Pole Commander 
Peary allowed no one to accompany him except 
this negro and four Eskimos. Henson personally 
assisted in raising the American flag, and he led 
the Eskimos in the cheers and an extra cheer 
for “ Old Glory"’ in the Eskimo tongue. 


The public has had its lesson, adds 7he Republican, “and will 
move from now on in a quite cautious and sure-footed way, giving 
final acceptance neither to claims nor to accusations until the proof 


is forthcoming.” There is, however, says the Kansas City 77mes, 
a growing conviction that both men reached the Pole. Rear- 
Admiral Schley comments on the dignity and manliness of the 
stand Cook has taken in this “unfortunate, unnecessary, and un- 
wisecontroversy.” The Providence /ourvna/ points out that among 
those who have exprest corifidence in Dr. Cook are such eminent 
explorers as Dr. Nansen, Lieutenant Shackleton, Captain Amund- 
sen (the discoverer of the Northwest Passage), and Captain Sver- 
drup. An examination of its exchanges leads the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal to remark that “the leading newspapers in New 
York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville; New Orleans, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, and so on are evidently disgusted with 
Peary’s exhibition of envy.” “ Brick-throwing by wireless,” iron- 
ically remarks the Boston /ourna/, “marks an epoch in the world’s 
scientific advance.” The substance of what many people are say- 
ing or thinking about this controversy is summed up in the follow- 
ing editorial in the New York Evening Journal: 
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“The people of America are proud of American heroes. But 
they wish, most sincerely, that heroes could get along without 
calling each other liars and pretenders. 

“Dr. Cook may be the discoverer of the Pole. And Peary may, 
as he says, be the discoverer, and Cook only a pretender. Just 
at present there is no doubt that sympathy is with Cook. 

“Peary denounces Cook, says that he can prove him to be dis- 
honest and untruthful—but he has NoT proved it. He should 
have given his proof with his accusation or withheld his accusa- 
tion. As things stand, he has injured himself and his country in 
the eyes of the world. 

“Unfortunately, Peary has not left open any question as to his 
keen craving for personal and isolated glory. His own account 
of his adventure makes it plain that he could not~tolerate the 
sharing of an achievement, EVEN WITH MEN WHO HAD RISKED 
THEIR LIVES TO MAKE HIS SUCCESS POSSIBLE. 

“We know of nothing more unpleasant, nothing less calculated 
to arouse admiration for this country, and for Peary the individual, 
than his action in sending back all the white men that had risked 
their lives with him, IN ORDER THAT HE MIGHT BE THE ONLY 
MAN TO REACH THE POLE AND SHARE WITH NONE HIS GLorRY. 

“A bigger, better nature would have insisted that all of those 
that shared the danger and discomfort should share in the honor. 

“But Peary sent his white companions back one by one. 

“It would have taken nothing from the glory of Peary if he had 
led a thousand white men to the Pole with him. For he was the 
LEADER, and he would have done better had he arranged to have 
himself recognized as a broad-.inded, unselfish leader. 

“As it is, his conduct is like that of some actor who should send 
all of the chorus and the subordinate actors off the stage at the 
critical moment and stand under the limelight all alone. 

“Tn his attitude toward the white men in his own party Peary 
showed jealousy and what must certainly be called ‘unmanly sel- 
fishness.’ Therefore, until he shall have given some very solid 
proof of the charges he makes against Dr. Cook the world will be 
justified in believing that his attitude toward Cook may be simply 
part of that selfish disposition that was shown in the treatment of 
his white companions. 

“The average American, onthe whole, will hope that Dr. Cook 
shall prove to be the first white man at the Pole. His attitude 
thus far seems to suit the character of a hero rather better than 
does the character of Peary.” 


Speaking of gold bricks, remarks the Pittsburg D¢spatch, it 
seems that Mr. Peary himself has presented the country with an 
interesting specimen. To quote: 

“In a dispatch nearly contemporaneous with that accusing Dr. 


Cook, Peary informs the Secretary of State that he hoisted the 
flag at the Pole and ‘formally took possession of that entire region 














A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF THIS NORTH POLE CONTROVERSY, 
—Muheim in the Jacksonville Metropolis. 
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=A ment, given to an Associated- 
. a Press correspondent at Battle 
nf Ce Harbor, Labrador, on Septem- 
p_-* ber 14: 
——f\ 
\ 


“Tam the only white man who 
has ever reached the North Pole, 
PTS and I am prepared to prove it at 
the proper time. I have already 


_-petanGte to stated publicly that Cook has not 
at been to the Pole. This I re- 
Li GaMOno 


NOV: affirm, and I will stand by it, but 
I decline to discuss the details of 
c " _— the matter. These will come out 
oJ LMNs later. I have said that Dr. Cook’s 
COE NCE statement that he had reached the 
VE MARLEE Pole should not be taken seriously, 
and that I ‘have him nailed’ by 
concrete proofs to support my 
statement. In six months you 








MAP OF THE PRESIDENT’S I3,000-MILE TOUR. 


for and in the name of the President of the United States.’ In his 
syndicated account of the expedition he confirms Dr. Cook’s dis- 
covery that there is no land at the Pole by a statement that sound- 
ings did not reach bottom at a depth of 9,000 feet. Most intelli- 
gent men know, and certainly every naval officer ought to know, that 
no officer or government can take possession of a part of the ocean.” 


The New York £vening Mazi/ reminds us that the questionable 
taste of Commander Peary’s course in the controversy is a rela- 
tively small matter in comparison with “his larger credit in 
making a superb voyage, which is none the less one of real dis- 
covery for Cook’s probable presence at the Pole before him.” 

Among the minor and more or less irrelevant charges and criti- 
cisms which spring up in the wake of such a controversy is the 
question whether Commander Peary, drawing pay as a public ser- 
vant during his quest of the Pole, was morally justified in copy- 
righting and selling the information thus gathered. “Considering 
the relations of Peary to the public,” remarks the Philadelphia 
North American, “his course in this respéct seems quite as irreg- 
ular as if Admiral Dewey had copyrighted the battle of Manila 
Bay, or as if Christopher Columbus had sold to the Palos Moru- 
ing Clarion the exclusive right to disseminate information about 
the discovery of America.” 

Among the items of news from the North which seemed to cast 
doubt on Dr. Cook’s claims was one 


© 190 go 30 400 900 ARTA poUSTON, SORLEANS probably will get the whole story. 
SCALE OF MILES Cor I SORT “It would not be policy for me 
ee to enter upon a full debate with 


the subject as it now stands. 

To do so I would be giving out 
much information of which other uses could be made. I intend 
to wait until Dr. Cook has issued his full authorized statements. 
Up to the present time there have been only newspaper accounts 
of Dr. Cook’s alleged Polar trip, and these may or may not be 
accurate. When Dr. Cook has time to issue acomplete authorized 
version of his journey will be the proper opportunity for me to 
make public the information which I have. After that the jury— 
in other words, the people and the scientific bodies of the world 
—will pass judgment on the matter, and there will then be nothing 
left of Dr. Cook’s case but his own assertions that he has reached 
the North Pole. In the meanwhile, it is my determination not to 
deal with debates, for the reasons already stated.” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE TARIFF 


HILE the President’s speech in defense of the Payne Law 

gives pretty cold comfort to those looking for further down- 

ward revision, no riotous enthusiasm among the high-tariff extrem- 
ists or the “standpatters” as they view the personnel of the new 
tariff board is expected by the Boston 7rauscript (Ind. Rep.). 
Mr. Taft’s speech is summarized at the end of this article. The 
liberal tariff views of Prof. Henry Crosby Emery, of Yale, chair- 
man of the board, have long been a matter of public record in his 
writings and lectures, while his two associates are no less definitely 





that Mr. Harry Whitney, to whom Dr. 
Cook says he entrusted the records of 
his journey to the Pole, had nothing to 
say of this achievement when, a few 
weeks later, he fell in with Peary. 
Another was that the two Eskimos who kK ' 
were with Cook told Peary that the Sas eee 
expedition did not reach the Pole. In ‘Com 23 
regard to these matters Dr. Cook says, WS i ie 
in a dispatch to the New York Herald: SPURS \ 


“When I returned from the Pole, un- 
expectedly, Harry Whitney was the first 
to see me and to tell me what had oc- 
curred. Mr. Whitney was placed in 
possession of facts ‘concerning my 
journey to the Pole on the condition 
that he would not inform Commander 
Peary or his men of them. At the 
same time the Eskimos who had ac- 
companied me North were told to main- 
tain the strictest silence.” 





Mr. Peary’s latest contribution to Copyright 


the controversy is the following state- 
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THE SMILE THAT WON'T COME ON 


—Glackens in Puck. 
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identified with various phases of tariff reform. Thus Mr. James 
3urton Reynolds has been for five years Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of customs, in which position he has had 
wide practical experience in the interpretation of tariff laws and 
the elucidation of knotty questions of classification and valuation. 
Further than this, in 1907 he was chairman of acommission which 
went abroad to investigate customs relations between the United 
The third 
member, Mr. Alvin H. Sanders, is the editor and proprietor of 
The Breeders’ Gazette (Chicago), and has been specially inter- 


States and France, Austria, Germany, and England. 
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not contemplate the downward revision of the tariff rates to such 
a point that any industry heretofore protected should be injured,” 
and declares that “those who contend that the promise of the plat- 
form was to reduce prices ,by letting in foreign competition are 
contending for free trade, and not for anything that they had the 
right to infer from the Republican platform.” Mr. Taft admits 
that the wool schedule in the Payne Law “is too high” and “ought 
to have been reduced,” but for all that “this is the best tariff bill 
that the ‘Republican party has ever passed, and, therefore, the 
best tariff bill that has been passed at all,” and he is glad he did 


not veto it. If he had vetoed it. 














“our friends the Democrats would 
have applauded and then laughed 
in their sleeve at the condition in 
which the party would have been 
left.” 

_ Further revision is relegated to 
future years in these words: 

“Now, I think it is utterly as 
useless as I think it would be 
greatly distressing to business to 
talk of another revision of the 
tariff ‘during the present session. 
I should think that it would cer- 
tainly take the rest of this Admin- 
istration to accumulate the data 
upon which a new and proper re- 
vision of the tariff might be had. 
By that time the whole Republican 
party can express itself again in re- 
spect to the matter and bring to bear 
upon their Representatives in Con- 
gress that sort of public opinion 








Photograph by Matzene. Photograph by Notman. 


ALVIN H. SANDERS, HENRY CROSBY EMERY, 

Chairman of the tariff board. 
He is a professor of political econ- 
omy at Yale. 


THE 


He has acquired an expert knowl- 
edge of the agricultural interests 
of the West. 


NEW TARIFF BOARD. 


ested in developing markets abroad for our surplus of agricultural 
products. He was once president of the Reciprocal Tariff League. 
“Tariff liberalizers,” remarks the New York G/ode (Rep.), “have 
no reason to complain of the personnel of the Commission.” 

Not only is the personnel of the President’s new tariff board 
received with approval by the tariff-reform section of the Republi- 
can press, but the mere existence of such a body is looked upon 
as an earnest of better things to come. “Its establishment,” says 
the New York 7yibune (Rep.), “was the most substantial gain 
made in the new Tariff Law, for it holds out the promise of a new 
and better era in tariff legislation.” The Boston 7vanscripft (Ind. 
Rep.) reminds us that the Commission is in no respect either a 
law-making or a judicial body, its duty being primarily to assist 
the President in administering the law’s maximum and minimum 
clauses. It adds, however, that President Taft seems to take a 
somewhat broader view of the board’s function, and that in con- 
sequence the new body “is likely ultimately not only to advise but 
to influence Congress, even if it should not be able to do so 
directly.” 

Inasmuch as the Tariff Board will be “a real determinant in the 
question of commercial war or peace between the United States 
and the fifty other nations with which we trade,” The Wall Street 
Journaé (Fin.) characterizes it as “a diplomatic agency of momen- 
tous importance.” 

The President’s position on the tariff was clearly stated in his 
speech at Winona, Minn., on Friday of last week. It appears from 
this speech that he thinks the Payne Law the best the country has 
ever had, and does not contemplate any further revision for sev- 
eral years. Hereminds us that “the promises of the platform did 





Copyrighted, 1909, by Harris & Ewing. 
JAMES BURTON REYNOLDS, 


Who, as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, is an authority on the 
practical working of the tariff. 


which shall result in solid party 
action.” 


Mr. Taft’s main defense of the 
new tariff is a demonstration that 
the decreases in rates affect a larger 
volume of necessities of life than 
the increases. After plunging into 
a mass of figures to prove this point in regard to chemicals, 
oils, paint, earthenware and glassware, metals, lumber, farm 
products, and sundries, he emerges with this summary and ex- 


planation : 


“ Now tnis statement shows as conclusively as possible the fact 
that there was a substantial downward revision on articles enter- 
ing into the general consumption of the country which can be 
termed necessities, for the proportion is $5,000,000,000, represent- 
ing the consumption of articles to which decreases applied, to less 
than $300,000,000 of articles of necessity to which the increases 
applied. 

“Now, the promise of the Republican platform was not to revise 
everything downward, and in the speeches which have been taken 
as interpreting that platform which 1 made in the campaign, I did 
not promise that everything should go downward. What | 
promised was that there should be many decreases, and that in 
some few things increases would be found to be necessary, but 
that, on the whole, I conceived that the change of conditions 
would make the revision necessarily downward, and that, I con- 
tend, under the showing which I have made, has been the result 
of the Payne Bill. 

“JT did not agree, nor did the Republican party agree, that we 
would reduce rates to such a point as to reduce prices by the intro- 
duction of foreign competition. That is what the free-traders 
desire. That is what the revenue-tariff reformers desire, but that 
is not what the Republican platform premised, and it is not what 
the Republican party wished to bring about. To repeat again 
with what ] opened this speech—the proposition of the Republi- 
can party was to reduce rates so as to maintain a difference be- 
tween the cost of production abroad and the cost of the production 
here, insuring a reasonable profit to the manufacturer on all articles 
produced in this country, and the proposition to reduce rates and 
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prevent their being excessive was to avoid the opportunity for 
monopolies and the suppression of competition so that excessive 
rates could be taken advantage of to force prices up....... 

“The high cost of living, of which 50 per cent. is consumed in 
food, 25 per cent. in clothing, and 25 per cent. in rent and fuel, 
has not been produced by the tariff, because the tariff has remained 
the same while the increases have gone on. It is due to the 
change of conditions the world over. Living has increased every- 
where in cost—in countries where there is free trade and in coun- 
tries where there is protection—and that increase has been chiefly 
seen in the cost of food products....... 

“Tf the country desires free trade, and the country desires a 
revenue tariff and wishes the manufacturers all over the country 
to go out of business and to have cheaper prices at the expense 
of the sacrifice of our manufacturing interests, then it ought to say 
so and ought to put the Democratic party in power, if it thinks 
that party can be trusted to carry out any affirmative policy in favor 
of a revenue tariff. Certainly in the discussions in the Senate 
there was no great manifestation on the part of our Democratic 
friends in favor of reducing rates on necessities. They voted to 
maintain the tariff rates on everything that came from their par- 
ticular section. 

“If we are to have free trade, certainly it can not be had through 
the maintenance of Republican majorities in the Senate and House 
and a Republican Administration.” 


RIVALS OF HUDSON AND FULTON 


N the midst of the elaborate celebration of the voyages of the 
Half Moon and the Clermont, protests have been heard 
against the high honor thus being paid to the names of Hudson 
and Fulton. It is said that neither of these men deserves this 
glory, that each had a forerunner to whom belongs the credit of 
his achievement. “Henry Hudson,” says the New York 7imes, 
“was not the first discoverer of the river, in the opinion of the 
thousand Italians who witnessed the breaking of ground in Battery 
Park for a monument to Giovanni da Verrazano.” And as to the 
invention of the steamboat we are reminded by a writer in Vaz 
Norden’s Magazine that “ American inventors achieving more or 
less success prior to Fulton’s work were numerous,” and that even 
earlier successful trials 
of crude steam-driven 
craft were made by 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
and Englishmen. Of 
these European experi- 
ments the Marquis 
de Jouffray’s 140-foot 
steamboat built at 
Lyons, and the English 
steamboats constructed 
by Jonathan Hulls, Will- 
iam Symington, and 
Henry Bell should be 
remembered. 

Among Americans 
the most noted claim- 
ants for Fulton’s laurels 
are William Henry, 
James Rumsey, John 
Fitch, John Stevens, 
and Samuel Morey. 
Rumsey exhibited his 
boat before George 
Washington in 1784, 
and his cause is championed by a Virginia teachers’ institute in 


resolutions demanding “justice to James Rumsey, the inventor of 
the steamboat.” The Louisville Courzer-/ournal says of Fitch: 





HENRY HUDSON. 


From an old print. 


“That his steamboat of 1790 made a speed of eight miles an 


-igation and in the true 


hour and was in service for several months on the Delaware River 
is well established. He was granted a patent on his invention in 
1791. In 1796 he built a steamboat on Collect Pond, New York, 
making numerous exhibition trips. He organized a company and 
secured a franchise to navigate steamboats in New York State. 
After years of futile attempt to enlist capital he moved to Ken- 
tucky in disappointment and ‘died in ‘1798. ... . A committee of 
the New York Legislature appointed in 1814 to investigate the 
validity of the claims of the twenty-year steamboat monopoly pre- 
viously granted to Fulton and Livingston, reported that ‘the boats 
built by Livingston 
and Fulton were in sub- 
stance the invention 
patented to John Fitch 
in 1791.” There was a 
controversy — between 
Fitch and James Rum- 
sey as to priority of 
invention, but there 
seems to be no doubt 
that Fitch constructed 
the first practical stearn- 
boat ever known in the 
United States.” 


That in the year 1524 
Verrazano sailed into 
New York Bay and 
discovered the mouth 
of the great river flow- 
ing into it, is admitted 
in a pamphlet issued by 
the commission in 
charge of the celebra- 
tion, which, however, 
goes on to say: 


“Notwithstanding all 
this, it remains that 
Hudson was first to give 
to the world an au- 
thentic record of care- 
ful exploration of the 
river to the head of nav- 


sense of the word to 
‘discover’ to mankind 
the extent and resources 
of this great stream. 
The association of his 
name with the river is 
perhaps one of the 
strongest evidences of 
the common consent 
with which he was recognized in the seventeenth century as the 
navigator to whom the nations were chiefly indebted for their 
knowledge of the stream. We are well justified, therefore, in 
calling Hudson the discoverer of the river, and in according him 
honor as such.” 


MONUMENT TO GIOVANNI DA VERRAZANO, 
THE REAL DISCOVERER OF THE HUDSON, 


This memorial, by Ettore Ximenes, is to be 
erected in Battery Park by New York’s 


Italian citizens. 


In like manner, Fulton’s place in history seems to be assured, 
for as the New York Wor/d remarks, “he perfected the steamboat 
and made it practical, and thereby opened anew era in navigation.” 

The point of view of those who feel aggrieved at the lavishing 
of so large a sum of money upon what is merely a passing show 
is exprest by Mr. John Bigelow in a letter to the treasurer of the 
Celebration Commission. After commenting on the fact that the 
Hudson of to-day is no longer a river of pure and delicious water, 
swarming with fish of all kinds, but “is rapidly becoming as fatal 
a nursery of typhoid germs as the Pontine Marshes of Rome or 
the Dismal Swamp of North Garolina,” he goes on to say: 

“And let meask you, M@g‘Rigeasurer, if the time your committee 


has selected for ‘jollying’ the people of our city and State is a 
propitious or even a humane one, Irrespective of-the millions of 


money it has already levied upon the municipal and State 
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treasuries, consider the hundreds of thousands of persons who 
wil] be seduced or compelled to leave their work, to forfeit the 
wages on which their families depend for their daily bread, not 
only for the week your cclebration is to continue, but for no one 
knows how long after, to recover from the excesses into which 

no one knows how many 


are sure to be beguiled. 
“What a Dance of 


Death will be the pro- 
cession up the Hudson 
of the Half Moon—not 
the original, but the 
counterfeit Half Moon. 


“*Built in the eclipse 
and rigged with curses 
dark,” Mayor Mc- 
Clellan at its prow 
and the chairman of 


the Republican State 
Committee at the helm, 
and the aldermen who 
devised the _ building- 
code in the steerage. 

““Angels and minis- 
ters of grace, defend 
us!’” 

The general opinion, 
however, is voiced hy 
the free 
Press, which considers 
this 


Milwaukee 





great celebration 
only a fitting memo- 

rial to Henry Hudson 
“forerunners of our present 
civilization,” who “wrought not for Isew York only, but for all 
America,”and towhom “the world may well join” in doing honor. 
The celebration is to take place in and around New York City 
for one week, September 25 to October 2, and during the follow- 
ing week is to move up the Hudson to allow the river towns to 
have their share of parade and pageantry. 


ROBERT FULTON. 


From the portrait by Benjamin West. 


and Robert Fulton, those intrepid 


The most striking 
features of the week at New York will be the procession of the 
entire celebration fleet to their anchorage in the Hudson opposite 


Riverside Park on Saturday, September 25, the historical pageant . 


on Tuesday, the 28th, and the departure of the 7a/f Moon and the 
Clermont up the river on the following Friday, escorted by as 
many as possible of the visiting ships. This fleet will include the 
following war-ships: United States, 16 battle-ships, 6 cruisers, 
and about 30 smaller craft; the Netherlands, 1 cruiser; Germany, 
4 battle-ships; Great Britain, 4 cruisers; France, 3 battleships; 
Italy, 1 battle-ship; Argentine Republic, 1 battle-ship. 
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REPLICA OF THE “CLERMONT,” THE PIONEER OF STEAM NAVI- 
GATION ON THE HUDSON. 
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MR. TAFT ON OUR MONEY PUZZLE 


ORE than ore expert has declared that the country’s great- 
1 est, if least recognized, need is for sound and scientifi 
currency legislation in place of the present artificial and politica 
system. Such legislation, says the president of the Chicay 
Clearing House, 






“is imperative, and infinitely more importan 
than the tariff, or any other issue that has been before us in recent 
years.” Now the President, in his speech before the Bosto: 
Chamber of Commerce, has called the public’s attention to this 
matter, at the same time foreshadowing in his remarks the recom 
mendations to be advanced by the Monetary Commission appointe 

as a result of the panic of 1907. Our present “patched-up bank- 
ing and monetary system,” says the President “satisfies nobody.” 
The Monetary Coramission, he tells us, after studying the finan 
cial systems of the great governments of Europe, leans toward a 
central bank of issue. President Taft’s speech, says the Bosto: 
Transcript (Rep.), has brought this subject of a central banl 
fairly within the domain of practical politics. 
the President’s words: 


To quote, in part 


“It is quite apparent from the statements of Mr. Vreeland, who 
is now the head of the Committee on Banking and Currency in the 
House of Representatives, and from the conversations of Mr. 
Aldrich, who is the chairman of the Monetary Commission and of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, that the trend of the minds 
of the Monetary Commission is toward some sort of arrangement 
for a central bank of issue which shall control the reserve and ex- 
ercise a power to meet and control the casual stringency which 
from time to time will come in the circulating medium of the 
country and the world. Mr. Aldrich states that there are two 
indispensable requirements in any plan to be adopted involving a 
central bank of issue. The one is that the control of the monetary 
system shall be kept free from Wall-Street influences and the other 
that it shall not be manipulated for political purposes. 
two principles to which we can all subscribe. ..... . 

“IT do not need to argue with this audience that a change in 
our monetary and banking system is necessary. You are too good 
business men not to know it, and I sincerely hope that the whole 
force of your association will be exerted to insist upon the adop- 
tion of a satisfactory system before the end of this Administration. 
It is asubject that the general public has very little conception of, 
and when they suffer from the radical defects of the system they 
are utterly unable to tell howand why. We all need education on 
the subject. We must all unite to mend our roof before the storm 
and rain shall show us again its leaky and utterly inadequate 
character.” 


These are 


Dispatches state that the central-bank idea is well received in 
the large cities, but is generally regarded with suspicion by the 
small country bankers. On this point the New York 7r7bune 
(Rep.) remarks : 


“The record of American bankers in general on the currency 
question does not do them much credit. As a class, instead of 
being leaders in the dissemination of sound ideas, they have in the 
past only with difficulty agreed upon a makeshift program. While 
there are among them, especially among those of the leading cities, 
many men who comprehend the theory of banking and finance, the 
average American banker is simply a business man. He knows 
whose credit is good in his community and to what extent it is safe 
to discount a client’s paper, and in general the practical details of 
banking, but of its principles he knows little or nothing. Propose 
any other kind of banknote than the familiar bond-secured note, 
and he is allat sea. Suggest such an institution asa central bank, 
and a thousand doubts assail him, especially if he comes from 
some country place in the West and is troubled by the sectional 
bogy. Thanks to bankers of the type of the present president of 
the Bankers’ Association, and its former presidents, Mr. Forgan 
and Mr. Hepburn, there has been a steady growth in intelligence 
regarding currency problems among their associates, but the cam- 
paign of education will still have to be directed at the country 
banker, and it will have more difficulty in reaching him than in 
reaching the general public, with whom President Taft’s words in 
favor of a central bank will carry great weight.” 


Possibilities of political control and Wall-Street influence loom 
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ge in the eyes of many editorial commentators, Thus the New 
York World (Dem.) asks: 

“Does Mr. Taft know of any method by which a central bank 
,£ issue could be kept free from Wall-Street influences or from 
olitical manipulation ? 

' “When the United States Treasury can not be kept free from 
uch influences, what hope is there in a central bank of issue with 


power to contract or expand the currency at will? If the currency 
system can be reformed only by substituting a greater evil fora 


lesser evil, it had better be left unregenerated.” 
These doubts seem to be shared by the New York /ournal of 


Commerce (Com.), which remarks that “it is our profound con- 
viction that this great central-bank scheme can not be usefully 
adapted to our system, will not be approved by the people, and 
can not be adopted by Congress in the near or the far future.” 
The Wall Street Journal (Fin.), however, detects a distinct 
drift toward the idea of a central bank, and it points out that the 
dangers involved can easily be guarded against by law. Toquote: 
“The declaration of the President indicates that he does not 
cherish the fear felt in some quarters, that political prejudice is 
too strong to permit the creation of a central bank in this country. 
His apparent trust in the disinterestedness of Senator Aldrich in the 


matter will strike some of those who observed the tariff contest as 
a striking instance of ‘the triumph of faith over experience.’ If 


the subject is thoroughly threshed out, however, there is little 
danger that the two evils which Senator Aldrich suggests—control 
by Wall-Street interests and mixing up in politics—will be per- 
mitted to find a place in the Jaw. The measure will be too closely 
scrutinized by disinterested students of the subject to permit any 
such influence. 

“The danger that the bank would be used as a political engine 
or would be a subject of political conflict after it was once well in 
operation may be dismissed as a ghost of the past. Such a fear is 
based chiefly upon conditions in.Jackson’s time, which will never 
be reproduced. Banking of all types was in the experimental 
stage in 1833, in Europe as well as in America. 
banks nor the Bank of the United States were conducted on prin- 
ciples which would be recognized as conservative and sound at 
the present time. If the central bank is to be condemned because 
it was a failure in 1833 the same logic would condemn the local 
banks of nearly every class.” 


THE PRESIDENT FOR BALLINGER 


| NSTEAD of ending the acrimonious Ballinger broil, the Presi- 

dent’s decision in his favor is regarded in Washington as 
merely “the beginning of a controversy of intense bitterness” 
whose outcome “can not be foreseen.” So declares the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston 7vauscrift. A Congressional 
investigation next winter “is not unlikely,” and the friends of 
Pinchot will make things lively at*both ends of the Capitol. Nor 
shall we have to wait till Congress meets. Mr. Taft’s verdict for 
Secretary Ballinger “has laid the mines for political explosions 
which he will likely hear on his present tour,” thinks the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York American. The Secretary’s 
critics seemingly are still unconvinced. Zhe American insists 
editorially that Mr. Ballinger sacrificed the public to his “sating 
of private grudges,” and even the loyally Republican Evening 
Mail remains irreconcilable and devotes a leading editorial to 
severe strictures on the Secretary’s fidelity. He is “devoted to 
the service of spoliation,” avers the St. Paul Pzoneer Press (Rep.), 
and Collier's Weekly goes even further. His political career “has 
been covertly but closely associated with predatory monopolies,” 
affirms this weekly, and he “is straining every nerve to make pub- 
lic office subsidiary to private snap.” 

These black charges, which might well make Satan blush, are 
founded on the accusation that the Secretary threw open to public 
settlement vast tracts of land containing water-power sites that 
President Roosevelt had specially withdrawn to prote-t them from 
predatory “grabbers.” As soon as Secretary Ballinger did this, 
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the story ran, a water-power company grabbed 15,000 acres of land 
in Montana, comprizing all the power sites in the State, and how 
many other sites in other States were similarly appropriated was 


unknown. And as if this were not enough, the Secretary was ac- 


cused by Mr. L. R, Glavis, Chief of the Field Division of the 
General Land Office, of favoring a big coal-land fraud in Alaska. 
Mr, Ballinger had once been attorney for the company accused 
of fraud. 

The President “examined the whole record most carefully,” he 


says in his verdict, and “reached a very detin:te conclusion.” 

















I’LL TELL TEDDY ON YOU. 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Sun. 


Without going into all the details, he declares, “it is sufficient to 
say that the case attempted to be made by Mr. Glavis embraces 
only shreds of suspicions without any substantial evidence to sus- 
tain his attack.” The Secretary is “therefore authorized to dis- 
miss L. R. Glavis from the service of the Government for filing a 
disingenuous statement, unjustly impeaching the official integrity 
of his superior officers.” The Montana story shrinks, upon exami- 
nation, from 15,000 acres, with innumerable water-power sites, to 
158 acres, with “no water-power sites upon them at all.” 
over, adds the President: 


More- 


“It further appears from a report of the director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey that under the withdrawals made by your Department 
from time to time, beginning in May last, there are now withheld 
from settlement awaiting the action of Congress 50 per cent. more 
water-power sites than under previous withdrawals, and that this 
has been effected by a withdrawal from settlement of only one-fifth 
of the amount of the land.” 


The Secretary’s connection with the Cunningham land frauds, 
we read in the New York Evening Post, consisted in examining 
the papers of a single claimant and advising him that they were 
worthless. Zhe Post heartily indorses the President’s findings, 
and observes : 


“We do not imagine, and probably Mr. Taft does not, that his 
letter will still the raging of the heathen. As their clamor was 
essentially irrational, they can not be quieted by mere reason. So 
soon as these gentlemen have recovered their breath, after Mr. 
Taft’s body-blow, they will doubtless begin again to cry out and 
to cut themselves with knives, lamenting once more that the glorious 
work of the Roosevelt Administration is to be undone. That 
hysteria bids fair to persist and to have important political conse- 
quences. The mania will undoubtedly break out in an acute form 
next year, on the return of a distinguished traveler from Africa. 
By that time the veiled attacks upon Mr. Taft may become open. 
He can do nothing to prevent that. But he can prevent it from 
being anything but silly and futile, if he perseveres in his quiet 
purpose to decide honestly as a judge, and not as a politician, 
every large question that comes before him.” 
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| ANO HE SeuPED 
My BipcuiTs * 














MERELY A SUGGESTION. 
—Cory in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Ir he has any left, Dr. Cook might give Peary a gumdrop.—H ouston Chronicle. 


THERE isn’t much left for us to discover now except tariff revision.—Balti- 
more Sun. 


NEVER before was there such a hot argument about so cold a subject.—Waill 
Street Journal. 





Ir will be best to have the South Pole discovered by one man ata time. 
Indianapolis Star. 


THERE is glory enough for two, perhaps; but will there be.lecture receipts 
enough for two?—Chicago Tribune. 

Curistiania, Sept. 8.—At a late hour to-night Walter Wellman conceded 
everything.—New York Evening Mail. 

Botx Cook and Peary will partake of the banquet first and submit vroofs 
afterward. The wisest way.—Indianapolis Star. 

Or course some allowance for environment will have to be made for heated 
language issuing from a ship named Roosevelt.—New York World. 

It remains to be learned also, whether the public libraries will put the new 
polar books in the fiction department.—New York Evening Mail. 

ENGLAND is raising $200,000 to send Captain Scott to the South Pole. About 
$183,000 of that had better be used to get a good umpire.—Washington Times. 

Wuat a pity—or what a blessing—that Mr. Roosevelt is not here to grapple 
with that north-polar dispute and shake the daylights out of it!—Chicago 
Tribune. 

WHEN Peary telegraphed to a clipping agency to ‘‘Clip all editorials, illus 
trations, cartoons, and jokes on my work, and hold till further instructions,” 
did he consider what the storehouse charges would be were the order literally 
complied with?—Boston Transcript. 














AS THE MATTER STANDS. 
—Harper in the New York American. 
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THAT NORTH POLE CONTROVERSY. 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Sui: 


In other words, Peary does not admit his goose had been Cooked.—K noxville 
Sentinel. 


A REVISION of the map of the world upward seems to be required.—O muha 
W orld-Herald. 

Tue forthcoming Cook-book will,deal with little else than ices. —Chicago 
Evening Post. 

BaTTLE Harpor is appropriately named as a port for Arctic explorers. 
New York Tribune. 


The hammers that nailed the flag to the Pole are still working overtime 
Atlanta Constitution. 


THERE may be lecture money ahead for Etukishook and Ahwelsh also 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Ir will never do to tell Young America that there is only room at the top f 
one man.—Atlanta Constitution. 


THE Roosevelt with a speed of only five or six knots an hour, is not living up 


-to the family reputation.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Monrovia, CAL., has passed an official resolution that Cook discovered the 
Pole. The incident is now closed.—New York American. 


Dr. Cook continues to survey the jackpot with the unassuming confidence of a 
man who holds four aces before the draw.—Chicago Evening Post. 

PROBABLY it is better for the census returns next year that the Cook and 
Peary parties did not meet in the frozen North.—Indianapolis Star. 

THE state of public opinion on the controversy over the North Pole discovery 


is partly illustrated by an incident at Fort Worth, Tex., where a Cook man 
whipt a Peary man and was arrested by a neutral policeman.—New York W orld. 














THE ARDUOUS RETURN. 
Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


LIGHTS. 








DECAY OF BRITISH PLUCK 


HAT English men and women are growing cowardly and 
shrink from the battle of life, preferring suicide to prolon- 
gation of their earthly existence, is the firm belief of such an 
authority as Dr. Moule, the Bishop of Durham. He writes a 
striking essay in the London Standard on “The Decrease of 
National Courage” as evidenced by the increase of suicide. On 
this point he remarks: 


“Men and women, and sometimes quite young people, are re- 
ported as casting themselves out of life in numbers much larger 
than even one generation ago, and the num- 
bers are growing.” 

While the Bishop does not give exact sta- 
tistics, he says “the broad phenomenon is 
notorious ” in every walk of-life in the British 
Isles. The nation is robbed of its subjects, 
the home or public institution of its guiding 
spirit or support, by this terrible and ruinous 
spirit of self-slaughter, which is almost the 
only crime against society which can not be 
penalized. The present condition of things 
points to the decay of British pluck, forti- 
tude, and perseverance, asserts this writer, 
who tells us: 


“Tt is no violation of tenderness to say, and 
to say with decision, that in well-nigh every 
conceivable case suicide, where it is not due 
to manifest mental disorder, means a tremen- 
dous lapse of courage. The dreadful act may 
be resolute enough taken in itself. But there 
is always an alternative whiclt would be the 
braver course. It would be possible, by liv- 
ing, to face the enemy again, to stand up to 
his attack, to try what the ‘deliberate valor” 
of patience could do. The loss, the disgrace, 
the moral failure, the physical anguish, could still be confronted. 
And to confront them, in‘the spirit of the soldier who will not quit 
the post till his commander bids him go, would be the immeasur- 
ably braver thing.” 


The old spirit of Anglo-Saxon stubbornness and unflinching en- 
durance is dying out and the nation is decadent. To quote further : 


“In this light, if these deplorable ‘casualties’ are getting more 
common upon the battlefield of modern existence, they mean that 





FOREIGN COMMENT » 





THE BISHOP OF DURHAM, 
Who believes that “ the nobler sort of courage ”’ 
is “ waning and dying down”’ in Britain. 
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the nobler sort of courage in face of life is getting rarer, is waning 
and dying down. The fact, if such it is, is one of grave and for- 
midable importance, a symptom of far-reaching processes of de- 
generation in common character. It calls upon all men who, 
loving their country and their fellows, are morally in earnest, to 
ask why it is so and what, in view of it, can be done.” 


HOW OUR TARIFF HITS FRANCE 


W HAT French producers and exporters think of the Payne- 

Aldrich Law is stated at some length by Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu in the authoritative Paris Economiste Francais. This 
writer is one of the most eminent, if not the 
most eminent, student of economic science in 
Europe, and his views are as moderate as they 
are philosophical. He first enumerates the 
main articles upon which a higher duty has 
been imposed—wine, brandy, silks, gloves, 
and certain agricultural products, such as 
cheese. Exports of France to the United 
States amounting in value to $7,coo,oco with a 
duty on them of more than $2,600,000, nearly 
40 per cent., now have this duty augmented 
to $4,000,000, or nearly 60 per cent. Theduty 
on wine alone has been increased from 30 to 
60 per cent., and in some cases doubled. 

But if France is in an unfortunate position 
before the new American tariff law, the Gov- 
ernment at Paris is to blame, says Mr. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. Over and over again has France 
neglected to make a commercial treaty with 
the United. States, which has therefore felt 
at liberty to impose heavy import duties. 
On this point he observes : 

“If we find ourselves in a worse position 
than the English, the Germans, the Spaniards, 
the Portuguese, and the Dutch, as regards the American market, it 
is our own fault. We have only ourselves to blame for our pig- 
headed exclusiveness and thoughtlessness. We aimed at having 
control of our own tariff rates; but the other parties had just 
as much control of theirs. This is what we are going to smart 
for now. The Americans were then disposed to make a com- 
mercial treaty, but this term ‘commercial treaty’ woke up a 
crowd of prejudices. The same thing was recently repeated 
when the Franco-Canadian treaty of commerce came up. That 














THE IMPERIAL AIR YACHT “ HOHENZOLLERN,” THAT IS TO BE. 
—Ulk (Berlin). 


GOD SAVE THE KINGS. 





THE CZAR’S SAFEST TRYSTING-PLACE, 
—Pasquino (Turin). 
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SLIGHT AND SPITE. 


agreement has been pitchforked for several years from one chamber 
to the other and it is only quite recently, after a long delay, that 
it has been agreed upon. The United States has not been so 
patient as Canada, and thus it happens that we have no guaranty 
against their tariff surprizes.” 


The disadvantages of France in its tariff relations with the 
United States are enlarged upon as follows: 


“The position of France in relation to the great American Fed- 
eration of the North is by no means agreeable. The Americans 
have resolved to institute two tariffs; one is the maximum, the 
tariff of vigor and retaliation; the other the minimum, the tariff 
of favor and friendship, altho even this is excessively high. If we 
should offer to lighten our duties on American products, as would 
be the most natural course for us to take, in expectation that the 
Americans would lighten their duties on our products, even then 


FIGHT AND FRIGHT, 


we should have no guaranty against the risk of having the maxi- 
mum American tariff imposed upon our goods.” 


It is vain to adopt a policy of retaliation and declare a tariff 
war, says this eminent economist, who gives the following advice 


to his countrymen : 


“The moral of the situation is that France should abandon at 
once her commercial exclusiveness, and provide for her future, at 
least for her immediate future, by commercial conventions which 
institute definite customs duties and stand for a definite time. If 
treaties for ten years are objected to, we ought to have commer- 
cial conventions for at least five years, altho for the last eighteen 
years we have permitted no such agreement to be binding longer 
than for one year."—TZvaunslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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UNITE THEIR MIGHT. 


THE CHINESE-JAPANESE COMEDY. 


GET OUT OF SIGHT! 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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WAR CLOUDS IN THE FAR EAST 


HE news of a projected military alliance between China and 
Japan is creating much excitement in Europe. Such an 
alliance, we are told, would be likely to close the Pacific both to 
Europe and America. The diplomats of Tokyo are reported to 
be contemplating the institution of such a combined army and 
navy as would enable the yellow race to establish an Asiatic Mon- 
roe Law, and fling out 
the white rulers of Asiatic 
territories. On the other 





hand, the Russian papers 
aver that such an alliance 
will be retarded by the 
evident recent estrange- 
ment of Japan and China, 
in spite of the efforts 
made by the former. to- 
wardreconciliation. The 
Petersburger 
(St. Petersburg) thinks 
that mutual hostility be- 


Zeitung 


tween 
races 


the two yellow 
is fomented by 
Germany, and we read : 


“It is painful to be 
forced to the conclusion 
that the haughty atti- 
tude taken by Japan to- 
ward China and Korea 
has been prompted by 
the advice of Berlin. 
We would rather be ina 
: position. to assert that 
there was no understand- 
ing between the Mikado 
andthe Kaiser. And yet 
when we are asked who 
would profit by a war inthe Far East we are compelled to de- 
clare that the third robber would get all the booty.” 














PULINBIHARI DAS, 


Oneof the nine Hindu leaders imprisoned 
without trial. 


The gravity of the situation is frequently touched upon by that 
patriotic Russian organ, the Movoye Vremya, which, speaking of 
Japan’s growth in territory and population, adds: 


“ Before the last two wars the Japanese territory amounted to an 
area of 382,000 square kilometers. By the victory over China this 
territory was increased by 35,800 square kilometers, and by the 
war with Russia by 250,000 square kilometers. In brief, Japan has 
gained in this way 286,000 square kilometers, being nearly 75 per 
cent. of her original area. These facts gain increased importance 
when we recollect Japan’s acquisitions in Southern Manchuria, 
and the right given her to carry on her fisheries on the Russian 
shores of the Pacific. We may add that the population of Japan 
is rapidly increasing. In 1890 the population of the islands 
amounted to 40,500,000. In 1909 it is reckoned at 50,000,000. 
Thus in nineteen years there has been an increase of about 25 per 
cent.” 


The German papers also agree with the prediction that there is 
imminent danger of war disturbances among the yellow peoples. 
These peoples must soon either make common cause against the 
whites or force a war among themselves. Thus we find an article 
in the Hamburger Nachrichten entitled “New War Clouds in the 
Far East.” This important paper speaks of “a secret convention 
between China and Japan” as being widely believed in, and yet 
cautiously adds: 


“In spite of these reports we can not easily believe that the bitter 
controversy which raged between China and Japan over Manchuria 
can have so quickly come to a conclusion. . . . However, if such 
a convention actually has been niade, it is probably directed 
against Russia.” —7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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BRITAIN’S FAILURE TO QUIET INDIA 


HE rise of the terrorist in the political firmament of Hin- 
dustan seems to have worked a change in the mind of its 
British rulers. For many decades the English officials dismissed 
the Hindu leader seeking a voice in the administration of his 
country and ignored the timid, weak-bodied, disarmed Babu who, 
finding his agitation for political preferment unavailing, swore not 
to rest until national government was established in India. Of 
late, however, the attitude of the British has changed from a sense 
of security to a feeling of alarm about his suzerainty in the land 
which is frankly acknowledged by Englishmen to be the brightest 
jewel in the British crown, During the last few months, Hindu 
nihilists have counted among their victims several British officials 
and the relatives of these in India, and in July last an Indian 
carried terrorism to the very heart of England by striking down 
an important India Office official in London. 

Great Britain’s stake in India is too important to permit the 
Englishman to view with complacency circumstances so “uncom- 
mon, obscure, and impenetrable as surround the British Govern- 
ment in India” to-day. Accordingly an active campaign has been 
started to crush the spirit of revolt that has exprest itself in terror- 
istic outbursts and riots in various parts of Hindustan. 

According to the official return of prosecutions for seditious 
speeches and writings in India, sentences of upward of 160 years’ 
imprisonment in the aggregate have been inflicted upon more than 
sixty journalists, printers, and publicists during the last twelve 
months. Besides these convictions, the executive has armed itself 
with many stringent laws to deal summarily with the Hindus found 
guilty of undermining Britain’s Empire in Hindustan and an in- 
tricate and effective spy system has been inaugurated throughout 
the Peninsula. As if these coercive measures were not enough to 
strike terror into the heart of East Indians, nine Hindu leaders 
have been deported from their homes and are now kept in impris- 
onment, without being charged or tried. 

Just why these men have been so arbitrarily deprived of their 
liberty is not precisely known. Ever since December last, when 
these deportations took 
place, innumerable at- 
tempts have been made 
in the British House of 





Commons’ by English 
M.P.’s to elicit the cause 
of their incarceration, 


but the responsible minis- 
ters have persistently re- 
fused all information. 
The preamble of the 
“Regulation III of 1818,” 
under which these Hindus 
have been cast into jail, 
declares in part that— 


“Reasons of state, em- 
bracing the due mainten- 
ance of the alliances 
formed by the British 
Government with foreign 
Powers, the preservation 
of tranquillity in the ter- 
ritories of native princes 
entitled to its protec- 
tion, and the security 
of the British dominions 
from foreign hostility and from internal commotion, occasionally 
render it necessary to place under personal restraint individuals 
against whom there may not be sufficient ground for instituting any 
judicial proceeding, or when such proceeding may not be adapted 
to the nature of the case, or may for other reasons be inadvisable.” 














MANORANJAN GUHA THAKUTA., 


It is supposed that this Hindu leader and his 
eight fellows are in jail for advocating a boy- 
cott of British goods. 


From this, and from the veiled language of' the Secretary of 
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State for India and his aides, it is understood that the causa 
causans of the deportations is the complicity of the Hindu leaders 
in the recent anarchistic outbursts in India. 

Such a construction, tho given to this summary action of the 
British executive by the press and public of Hindustan, yet is not 
found satisfactory, in consideration of the fact that the character 
of the men thus dealt with is, like that of Czsar’s wife, “above 
suspicion.” Zhe Indian World (Calcutta) remarks of Aswani 
Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar Mitter, the two most important 
deportees : 


“Any man who knows anything of these provinces and has 
watched the contemporary activities of Bengali life will consider 
Babus Aswani Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar Mitter absolutely 
incapable of doing any wrong thing themselves or lending their 
support to any immoral or any unrighteous cause. Saintly in 
character, devout in spirit, and considerate in every action, Babus 
Aswani Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar Mitter are examples unto 
their hesitating countrymen for faithful, devoted, and sincere serv- 
ice. They had both vehemently declaimed against violence and 
terrorism and had in consequence incurred a good deal of the hos- 
tility and displeasure of their younger generation. . . . It is not 
probably generally known to the public, much less to the Govern- 


ment, that the secret of Aswani Babu’s vast influence in his dis- * 


trict is derived from the piety and simplicity of his life, his anxiety 
to serve his poor and helpless countrymen, and the religious en- 
thusiasm of his nature. A man of great culture and light and one 
of the most well-read and intellectual Bengalees of the older gen- 
eration, Aswani Babu has spent the best part of his life in-spread- 
ing the gospel of sweet reasonableness throughout Eastern Bengal. 
No wonder that under circumstances such as these, Aswani Babu 
should have comhe to be regarded as a great moral rather than a 
political force in our day. Babu Krishna Kumar is also a man of 
blameless personality and has scrupulously kept apart from all 
sorts of sinister and shady movements. That two such men should 
be spotted by the police for deportation ‘as forces of disorder 
proves how inefficient and careless the Department is and how 
recklessly the old Regulation of 1818 is used.” 


In regard to another deportee, Sachindra Prasad Bose, 7he 
Modern Review (Calcutta) offers similar remarks : 


“When the Sanjzbani office was searched, the police found and 
carried off a private letter written from the mofussil (country) by 
Babu Sachindra Prasad Bose, one of the deportees, in which he had 
denounced the Mozufferpur bomb outrage and written that a nation 
can never become great by sinful means. He has been the butt 
of ridicule with many’young men of his age for his moderate 
principles.” 

But while the complicity of the deportees in the rise of the 
nihilist movement in Hindustan is denied, general belief is pinned 
to the conclusion that the nine men in question have brought upon 
themselves the ire of the British administration by advocating the 
boycott of British goods. Says The Tribune, of Lahore: 


“It is commonly believed in India that what they have been 
guilty of is the advocacy of a certain class of tariff reform. The 
deported gentlemen are advocates of home industries. They wish 
to protect home industries and to boycott foreign products, and 
that that is their offense is the belief of the great bulk of their fel- 
low countrymen. It is believed that they have been deported and 
placed in prison for their persistent advocacy of this form of tariff 
reform.” 


The boycott of British goods germinated in the brain of Krishna 
Kumar Mitter, one of the deportees. It was he who suggested, 
through the columns of his Samjzbani, one of the largest vernacu- 
lar newspapers of Calcutta, that his countrymen should quit 
petitioning the English officials and draw Britain’s attention to 
their wrongs by boycotting British manufactures and thus hitting 
the Englishman in the tenderest spot—the region of the pocket- 
book. The other deportees, one and sundry, were known to favor 
the boycott of British goods movement and showed great zeal in 
advancing the cause of Swadeshi, home industries.—7vrans/la- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A VOICE RAISED AGAINST PEACE 


aagtaan has been pictured for years as coming down among 
the nations like an angel-of promise and prosperity. Stand- 
ing armies have been denounced and the building of fleets con- 
demned by the peace propagandists, and even many open militar- 
ists have held their tongues or given cold support to the theory on 
which the Hague Peace Conference and Arbitration Court have 
been founded. No one, however, can say that German writers are 
at all reticent or reserved in their advocacy of militarism and their 
detestation of pacifism. Pacifism in Germany, they declare, would 
mean the suicide of the German State. The Hague Conference 
is a menace to the stability of empires. These are the opinions of 
Privy Councilor Baron von Stengel which he publishes in Maxi- 
milian Harden’s weekly organ, the Zuhunft (Berlin). The Baron, 
when he filled the chair of law at Breslau, was nicknamed the 
“fighting professor.” He created great excitement at the first 
Hague Conference in 1899, where he represented his Government, 
by his bellicose utterances and sneers at pacifists. In his recently 
published article he laughs at the idea of Russia’s sincerity in 
initiating the movement for peace. The object of the Czar, we 
are told, was “to show that Russia, altho denounced as barbaric, 
was ready to pose as one with France in leading.the vanguard of 
civilization in Europe.” This learned and influential diplomat 
continues as follows: : . 


“T have no hesitation in declaring with emphasis that the peace 
movement in its latest manifestations is not only absurd and uto- 
pian, but it is as dangerous to the State as Socialism. The ques- 
tion is not whether in the remote future an.era:of: perpetual peace 
will enter. It is more practical to look at the fact that pacifism 
constitutes arevolutionary menace to the stability of constitutional 
law as at present existing. It means the utter destruction of in- 
dividual States, as far as ‘he permanence of their independence is 
concerned. The world federation of the pacifist and international- 
ists is opposed to national and patriotic ideas, and any theory 
which substitutes internationalism for the strong sword in the 
nation’s grasp would be especially inimical to Germany.” 


The newness of Germany’s rise to the first rank as a political 
and economic Power in Europe and in the world at large has ex- 
cited the jealous suspicions of other governments. If she would 
exist she must be ready to fight. England is particularly unfavor- 
able to her, declares Professor von Stengel. To quote further: 


“The German people therefore can not pursue a peace-loving 
policy in the sense intended by the Hague Conference. The Gov- 
ernment can not diminish its strong armaments, or reduce its land 
forces to the dimensions of a mere national police. It would be 
nothing less than political suicide for Germany to submit all dis- 
putes to the Hague Arbitration Court, and to disarm with this end 
in view. The best protection for the good rights of a State re- 
mains, as of old, its strong sword. But even army and navy will 
be of no avail unless the German nation cultivates in its heart a 
strongly militant spirit.” 


This writer thinks his country is exceptionally situated as re- 
gards its political and military needs, and he remarks: 


“Among nations like France and England, nations which are 
settled and consolidated in their national position and sentiment, 
the peace propaganda may not do so much harm. It is different 
in Germany, where the movement must not only be viewed with 
distrust, but energetically opposed and trampled out. The paci- 
fism of Germany is deeply tinged with cosmopolitan and anti- 
national ideas such as prevail more among the theorists of the 
country, and can count more adherents and fuller recognition than 
elsewhere.” 


The saying of Richelieu, declares this great constitutional law- 
yer, is especially true of the German Empire: “A great State 
should never place itself in a position in which it must submit to 
insult without being in a position to retaliate.”—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE SCIENCE OF MANHOOD 


] T is not so very long since the word “ eugenics” was coined to 

name the science of race-culture—the cultivation of the fittest. 
Now what the writer asserts to be the first attempt to define the 
general principles of this science as a whole, has just been issued 
under the title of “Parenthood and Race Culture,” by Dr. Caleb 
W. Saleeby (London, 1909). From the basic assumption that 
there is no wealth but life, and that the culture of the racial life 
constitutes our vital industry, the author develops his subject in 
various directions, emphasizing the importance of heredity and 
education, and the part played by avoidance of harmful conditions, 
especially those due to what he calls “racial poisons ”—alcohol 
and the like—and dwelling on the possibility of 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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necessity alone, whether inner or outer, whether of character or 
circumstance, is the mother of invention, they fail to find the 
methods by which our ideal can be carried out. There is nothing, 
either in the character of the individual man and woman, or in the 
structure of society, that makes the ideal of race-culture impossible 
to-day.” 


Dr. Saleeby would not have us think, however, that the eugenist 
regards man only as an animal. In achapter on “The Selection 
of Mind” he assures us that altho the body is still necessary, all 
the modifications that have taken place in it since our simian fore- 
bears point to something higher—the erect attitude, the disappear- 
ance of defensive covering, the disuse of certain muscles, the in- 


creasing value of skill as opposed to strength, and so on. In fact, 





In his introduc- 
tion, Dr. Saleeby decries the “inhuman and 
impotent” idea, as he calls it, that we must 
“take the world as we find it.” He says: 


selection through marriage. 


“The capital fact of man, as distinguished 

from the lower animals and from plants, is that 
he does not have to take the world as he finds 
it, that he does not merely adapt himself to 
‘his environment, but that he himself is a cre- 
ator of his world. If our ancestors had taken 
and left the world as they found it, we should 
be little more than erected monkeys to-day.” 


We must do something then, Dr. Saleeby 
thinks, to improve mankind and to prevent the 
waste and destruction of valuable lives. Recog- 
nizing parenthood as the foundation of all race 
culture, he passes on to a eulogy of mother- 
hood. The reader naturally looks next for 
something on “race-suicide” and will be rather 
surprized by Dr. Saleeby’s opinion. We read: 

“The professional and dedicated teachers of 
morality . . . are beginning to join in that pub- 
lic outcry against infant mortality which will 








he asserts, mind has been dominant through- 


out human history. 


“There is no record of any race that estab- 
lished itself. in virtue of great stature or excep- 
tional muscular strength. Even in cases of the 
most purely military dominance, it was not force 
as such, but discipline and method, that de- 
termined success; while some of the greatest 
soldiers in history have been physically the 
smallest. . . . Selection in human society has 
always been, in the main, selection of that 
which, for survival value, is the dominant char- 
acter of man, mzzd in its widest sense... . 
Physical eugenics can by no means be ignored ; 
but . . . the physical is of worth only in so far 
as it serves the psychical, and is worse than 
worthless in so far as it does not.” 

What is the prospect that these aims of the 
students of. eugenics shall be measurably real- 
ized, if through the education of public opinion, 
as they hope to educate it, the means of ap- 
plying their own methods with some degree 
Dr. Sa- 


In his concluding 


of universality shall be given them ? 


leeby thinks that it is good. 





chapter, on “The Promise of Race Culture,” he 





yet abolish this abominable stain upon our time. 
But they are lamentably uninformed. They do 
not know, for instance, that a high infant mor- 
tality habitually goes with a high birth-rate not 
only in human society but in all living species ; 
and they have yet to appreciate the proposition which I have so 
often advanced and which, to me at any rate, seems absolutely 
self-evident, that until we have learned how to keep alive all the 
healthy babies now born—that is to say not less than go per cent. 
of all, the babies in the slums included—it is monstrous to cry for 
more, fo be similarly slain. These bewailings about our merci- 
fully falling birth-rate, uncoupled with any attention to the slaugh- 
ter of the children actually born, are pitiable in their blindness 
and would be lamentable if they had any effect—of which there is 
fortunately no sign whatever, but indeed the contrary.” 


” 


“Quality, not quantity,” is apparently the watchword of the 
eugenists. Not more children, but better ones. Let only the fit 
become parents, save the lives of their offspring, instead of kill- 
ing off two-thirds of them, as we do now, encourage what is best 
for man and teach him to avoid “racial poisons.” These things, 
Dr. Saleeby thinks, are all possible, given a sane public opinion ; 


and the eugenists are starting in toformthatopinion. He writes: 


“So surely as‘this belief is the crowning and practical conclu- 
sion to which all the teachings of modern biology converge, comes 
to life in men’s‘minds, so surely the difficulties will be met, not 
only on paper, but also in practise. ‘Where there’s a will there’s 
a way.’ Meanwhile men are content to work at the impermanent, 
if not indeed at measures which directly war against the selection 
of the best for parenthood : they do not realize the stern necessity 
of obeying Nature in this respect—for it is her selection of parents 
that alone has raised us from the beast and the worm—and since 


Photograph copyrighted by Elliott & Fry, London. 


enumerates, among the immediate benefits to 
mankind, the increasing likelihood that a tal- 
ented father—perhaps even a genius—will trans- 


HE DISAGREES WITH MR. ROOSEVELT. 
Dr. Caleb W. Saleeby believes that 

the principle of ‘‘ quality, not quantity,” 

should govern the size of families. 


mit his qualities to his children; a probable 
decrease in the numbers of the unemployed, who are now gen- 
erally “unemployable” by birth or breeding, and prevention of 
cruelty to children. Free variation is by no means to be dis- 
couraged, as some of the opponents of race-culture have charged. 


On this last point Dr. Saleeby says: 


“The production of a uniform type of man . ¢ : is unattainable 
because of the existence of what we call variation. No apparatus 
conceivable would suffice to eliminate from every generation those 
who varied from the accepted type. 

“In the second place, this uniformity is supremely undesirable 
from the purely evolutionary point of view, because its attainment 
would mean the arrest of all progress. All organic evolution, as 
we know, depends upon the struggle between creatures possessing 
various variations and the consequent selection of those variations 
which constitute their possessors best adapted or fitted to the par- 
ticular environment. If there is no variation there can be no evo- 
lution. To aim at the suppression of variation, therefore, on sup- 
posed eugenic grounds (which would be involved in aiming at any 
uniform type of mankind) would be to aim at destroying the neces- 
sary condition of all racial progress.” 


How high are we to go, then? Have we reached the top of the 
ladder, so that all that may be done is to preserve and improve us 


where we stand, or is there more of it to scale? Says Dr. Saleeby: 


“There is no warrant whatever for supposing that the forces 
which have brought us thus far are yet exhausted: they have their 
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origin in the inexhaustible. Who, gazing on 
the earth of a hundred million years ago, 
could have predicted life—-could have recog- 
nized, in the forces then at work and the 
matter in which. they were displayed, the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life ? 
Who, contemplating life ata much later stage, 
even later mammalian, could have seen in the 
simian the prophecy of man? Who, examin- 
ing the earliest nervous ganglia, could have 
foreseenthe humancerebrum? The fact that 
we can imagine nothing higher than ourselves, 
that we make even our gods in our own image, 
offers no warrant for supposing that nothing 
higher will ever be. What ape could have pre- 
dicted man, what reptile the bird, what ameba 
thebee? ‘There are many events in the womb 
of time which will be delivered’ and the fair- 
est of her sons and daughters are yet to be.” 


BASEBALL BY NIGHT 














HE results obtained in Cincinnati from 

a test of the possibilities of baseball by 
electric light seem to indicate, according to 
The Illuminating Engineer (New York, 


September), that the 
plan will be highly successful. A series of such games, we are 


told, is to be played in the large Western cities. The magazine 


named above, which regards night baseball as a triumph for mod- 


ern lighting systems, goes on to say : 


“The illustration shows a night photograph taken of the Cincin- 
nati grounds. The method of illumination is by the use of huge 
projectors, fourteen of which were used for the purpose; altho it 
is stated that three of them 
grounds, 


were nearly sufficient to Jight the 
The lamps are of mammoth size, the carbons being 154 
inches in diameter. Alternating current of 235 volts is used. 
Two of the projectors are mounted behind each fielder on steel 


towers 100 feet high, while others are mounted on the rdof of the 
grand-stand, ard the covered bleachers. . . . This marks another 
epoch in the enormous advancement of recreation made possible 
at night by the use of modern illumination. What the end will be 
in this direction is hard to predict. Horse-racing by night would 
be a simple problem, and, in fact, has already been tried. Per- 
haps some of those afflicted with the disease called ‘golf’ may 


find a way of turning illumination to account so that they will not 











A PAIR OF THE POWEKFUL LAMPS THAT MAKE NIGHT BASEBALL 
POSSIBLE. 


ELECTRICITY’S LATEST BLESSING. 
A game of baseball in Cincinnati by artificial light. 


be obliged to lose the half of the twenty-four hours in which they 
are not favored with sunlight. It is not impossible that artificial 


lighting might add some unique and fascinating elements to the 


game. A boat-race in which the crews were followed by the ‘spot’ 
of a powerful searchlight . . . 
to pass.” 


SALT AND SMOKE UNFASHIONABLE 


UR fathers liked their butter decidedly salty and their ham 


is another dream that might come 


well smoked—and wanted other preserved foods to give 
similar evidence that they had been properly cured. Recently, we 


are told by 7he Lancet (London), the public taste has been grow- 


ing in favor of the mild-cured article, so that strong salted or 


smoked foods are not in evidence as they used to be and are rarely 


called for. This 7#e Zaxce¢ considers unfortunate. It says: 


“This preference for the so-called mild-cured article has un- 
doubtedly furnished an excuse on the part of caterers for the use 
Of stronger antiseptics than salt or smoke, and antiseptics which 
are, comparatively speaking, tasteless, or at any rate, which add 
no special flavor to the food. The old-fashioned antiseptics, salt 
andsmoke, are thus sharply distinguished from modern antiseptics, 
inasmuch as the former not only preserved food but served also as 
condiments. ln the case, however, of certain preserved foods, 
altho the salt may be left out, the smoke must be retained, as other- 
wise the food loses its individuality. The kipper, for example, is 
inseparable from a smoky flavor, as is also dried haddock or dried 
salmon. We have heard that a ‘smoke essence’ is employed to 
iwpart the kind of palatability associated with properly smoked 
food, but such practises, coupled with the use of antiseptics, would 
readily account for the regrettable fact that cured articles of diet 
are not now up to their former standard. Assuming that the mild- 
cured article, and as a particular example we may choose butter 
Decause it is an indispensable article of the dietary, is free from 
objectionable antiseptics, it is still left more helpless against the 
attacks of micro-organisms than were the old-fashioned cured food- 
stuffs. Experiments have, in fact, shown that the addition of salt 
to butter is a factor of great importance from the point of view, of 
germs. Jn unsa)ted butter the growth of micro-organisms is more 
vigorous and continues for a longer time than is the case with salted 
butter, Mycelial fungi if present disappear entirely after a while 
in salted butter, while in fresh or unsalted butter they multiply 
rapidly. The quality of butter appears to be improved by a small 
percentage of salt, it encourages the development of a flavor which 
makes butter an attractive article of food, and it acts as a safeguard. 
Altogether there would appear to be certain valid reasons for think- 
ing that the public preference for the mild-cured article may be an 
error of judgment, and there certainly is much to be said in favor 


of the old policy of preserving foods by salt and by smoke.” 
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THE ALPS FROM A 
BALLOON 


FEAT of increasing popular- 

ity among amateur balloonists 
in Europe is the crossing of the great 
Alpine chains. To the successful 
accomplishment of this feat we owe 
the production of wonderful photo- 
graphs of the high summits, that 
could, of course, not have been 
obtained under ordinary circum- 
stances. One ofthe successful trans- 
Alpine balloonists, Mr. Victor de 
Beauclair, contributes an article, ac- 
companied by two of the best of these 
to Z’lllustration (Paris). 


Says the author: 


views, 


“There was a time, not very long 
ago, when the high mountains were 
not yet known in al) their beauty, 
and when, paradoxical as it may 
seem to us now, they inspired only 
terror. Little by little they have 


been discovered and loved... . If 
we are looking especially for superb 














panoramas, as most tourists do, the 


balloon is certainly the most perfect 
of all means of exploration; for it enables one to take in, ata 


single glance, a group of mountains that could be enjoyed only 
one at a time, ifseen from the ground. It is impossible to give an 


idea of the diversity of views revealed by the ascent and descent of 


the balloon in passing over deep gorges and lofty summits. 


Besides, Alpine aeronautics present such great and interesting 


aifficulties that it may rightly be classed with the major sports.” 


France, the author claims, is easily first in this diversion. The 


first crossing of the Alps in a balloon was made, somewhat against 


his will, by Arban, a professiona) French ba))oonist, who was 


driven from Marseilles to Turin bya storm. Alpine ballooning as 


a sport was started, we are told, by the Swiss Spelterini who 


crossed the great range on October 3, 1898. Similar trips, starting 


CLOUDS OVER THE JUNGFRAU; 


FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 14,100 FEET. 


from points in the midst ofthe mountains, have been made many 
times of recent years, not only by Spelterini, but by Dr. Broeckel- 


mann, by Frischknecht, a German engineer, by Erbsloeh, and by 


the author of the article from which we are quoting. An actual 
traversal of the highest Alpine summits from one side to the other 


was not made, we are told, until November 11, 1906, when the 
Italian aeronauts Usuelli and Crespi, starting from Milan, passed 


directly over Mont Blanc and reached the ground at Aix-les-Bains, 
thus gaining a prize offered by the Dowager Queen of Italy. A 


stil) more difficult task, however, according to Mr. Beauc)air, was 


to cross the giants of the Bernese and Valois Alps: The axes of 


these chains )ie jn the direction of the prevailing winds, which ex- 
plains why attempts to cross them have usually failed. The feat 


Was accomplished by the author 











on June 29-30, the bal- 


loon Cognac, which passed directly 
over the Jungfrau in 
twenty hours, 


1908, in 


a flight of 
The photographs re- 
produced herewith were 
Gebhard Guyer from 


taken by 
the Cognac 
during this trip. 
the 


Spelterini made 


same crossing three months 


later, and on August 8 )ast in his 
balloon, the Sz+zws, he accomplished 
a feat of which aeronauts are 
still talking—the traversal of the 
northern part of the Mont Blane 
chain and of all the high peaks of 
the Valois Alps, in a single flight, 


Moreover: 


“Besides these great A)pine trips, 
the members of the Aero 
Club have undertaken a series of 
smaller excursions in the Alps; the 
Saentis have been traversed and 
several landings have been made in 
the Vorarlberg and the outlying Al- 
pine hills. Equal success has been 


obtained in Dauphiny and in the 


Swiss 





THE ALETSCHHORN FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 14,500 FEET. 


Italian Alps and we doubt not that, 
after this series of preparatory trials, 
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these aerial journeys will soon be common enough. I know of 


no more healthfully exciting sport."— 7ranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. . 


EXPERIENCE WITH A MOTOR FIRE- 
ENGINE 


A. UTOMOBILE fire-engines, altho antedating the ordinary 

pleasure motor-car, have been used very little in this 
country, but there are a considerable number in Europe. Ina 
recent paper read before the International Association of Fire 
Engineers, and printed in Zhe Municipal Journal and Engineer 
(New York, September 1), John O. Glanville, chief of the Salvage 
Corps of St. Louis, Mo., who has had practical experience with a 
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required four horses to- care for one-third of the territory at an 
annual cost of $816 for shoeing and feeding, against the total cost 
of the motor-car for one year of $481.31 (including $250 for two 
accidents). 

“The reliability of the motor we have in use has proven very 
satisfactory. During its eighteen months’ service we have not had 
a failure to respond to fires, having responded to 1,050 fires and 
traveled 2,250 miles in sodoing. We have had opportunity to test 
it under the most severe weather conditions, cold, sleet, snow, and 
mud, to all of which the response was marvelous. For instance, 
on one special call from a very fine country home beyond the city 
domain, the distance being nine miles from quarters, the run was 
made and the fire extinguished with a trifling loss, that might have 
destroyed the entire property which represented $60,000 to the 
owners. 

“The life of the motor apparatus has not yet been determined ; 
. . . however, judging from the mileage ‘and endurance of the 

pleasure motor, which does not get the care 











that a fire apparatus does, the fire appa- 
ratus would serve for twenty years with the 
ordinary repairs given the horse-drawn 
apparatus.” 


MELTED WOOD 


T is now possible to melt wood, by heating 

it in a vacuum, producing a hard, homo- 
geneous substance that apparently has an 
industrial future before it. The history and 
present status of the process are given by Fran- 
cis Marre in Za Nature (Paris, August 14). 
To melt wood “appears at first sight to be an 
impossibility,” he remarks, but it is, in fact, 
possible and practicable. Melted wood has 
been hitherto only a laboratory curiosity, 
but it may well be that industry shall pres- 
ently discover practical applications of the 








CHIEF GLANVILLE (STANDING IN FRONT) AND HIS AUTO FIRE-ENGINE. 


‘With the motor apparatus I am covering three times the territory covered with the horse-drawn 
apparatus and without increasing the force of men, and doing more effective work.” 


motor fire-engine, strongly advises their general adoption, on the 
score of greater cheapness and efficiency. Service with a motor is 
more continuous and prompt than with horse-drawn apparatus, 
and there are other advantages. Says Chief Glanville: 


“ Quick action is the most essential feature in fighting a fire, for 
if all fires were discovered and reached in their inception the losses 
would be comparatively insignificant. Judging from my own ex- 
perience during the past eighteen months, I figure that if the time 
were reduced in getting to a fire after the alarm is received, one- 
half of the losses would be reduced more than half, and I am sure 
of the various departments being able to accomplish this by adopt- 
ing the use of the motor apparatus. What I present for your con- 
sideration is not based on theory but fac¢s, as I have learned by 
experience. One motor-car will protect three times the territory 
that horse-drawn apparatus will, and do it very much better owing 
to the quick operation of the motor, which can make a run in less 
than half the time of the horse, and, I will add, much more safely ; 
and if there is no occasion to hold an apparatus, the return trip 
can be made just as quickly, the apparatus being ready to respond 
to other fires that may occur. The number of trips made in a day 
is of no consequence to the motor apparatus, whereas the horse 
must be considered. ...... 

“There are other advantages in the use of the motor apparatus, 
the engine especially. On arriving at a fire it is ready for use re- 
gardless of the distance traveled. The man who drives the motor 
is stoker, engineer, and driver, and as soon as a connection is 
made to the hydrant the motor is ready to pump water at any 
pressure that may be desired, and a uniform pressure can be main- 
tained for an indefinite period....... 

“ As to the cost of maintenance, I can only give my own experi- 
ence. With the motor apparatus I am covering three times the 
territory covered with the horse-drawn apparatus and without in- 
creasing the force of men, and doing more effective work. It 


greatest interest. He continues: 


“ Altho wood is eminently inflammable, it 
melts at a relatively low temperature, but 
in very precise conditions, and only when it 
is absolutely removed from contact with oxygen, so that its com- 
bustion is impossible. This may be understood when we remem- 
ber what its composition is. When its immediately soluble 
constituents have been removed, by means of alcohol, for instance, 
it gives on analysis organic acids, water, oily essences, silicates, 
sulfates, phosphates, chlorids, and hydrocarbonates of lime, 
potash, soda, and magnesia, carbonic acid, carbonated hydrogen, 
etc.—that is to say, solely bodies susceptible of being evaporated 
or dissolved after having cooperated by chemical affinity in the 
formation of determinate substances. 

“Starting from these data, Messrs. Bizouard and Lenoir, the 
former an electric engineer, the second a printer, studied in 1891 
the problem of the fusion of wood, and after a year of investi- 
gation succeeded in producing a sample of melted wood which, 
altho obtained without special apparatus, still had remarkable 
peculiarities. The details of the process are not exactly known; 
they operated in a closed vessel at a relatively low temperature— 
this is about all that we can gather from the technical journals of 
the period. 

“But their work has been taken up by others, and now there 
is a full operative technic that enables us easily to obtain ex- 
cellent results. A metal receiver, a sort of boiler having a 
double bottom through which superheated steam passes, is filled 
with bits of wood; it is closed by a lid similar to that used in auto- 
claves, and provided with a tube and stopcock communicating 
with an apparatus for. exhausting the air. . . . When the wood 
thus kept in a vacuum is heated above 284°F. the water and other 
volatile substances are given off first, and are drawn off by means 
of the exhausting apparatus, after which the heating is continued 
for about three hours. There then take place a complex series 


of reactions and phenomena analogous to those that accompany 
the distillation of wood in a closed vessel, and in this way all the 
so-called pyrogenous products are separated; these in turn are 
drawn off, condensed, and separated so that they may be utilized 
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commercially. There then remain in. the receptacle only the 
fibrous skeleton of the wood and the mineral salts, which, taken 
together, constitute a fusible mass. This is allowed to cool slowly, 
out of contact with the air, and then placed in a second boiler 
which, after the air has been exhausted, is filled with nitrogen 
under a pressure of 1.5 to 2 atmospheres. . . . The whole is heated 
to 1,500° F. for two hours, and at the end of this time the wood is 
melted into a homogeneous, hard mass.” 


The melting-process may also be performed, we are told, with- 
out drawing off the distillation products, resulting, in about two 
hours, in the formation of a solid amorphous mass of fused wood. 
Melted wood, the writer goes on to say, has an undoubted indus- 
trial future, as it has a fine grain, takes a high polish, and is hard 
and resistant. 

It takes printing-ink readily and may be cleaned with potash, 
soda, or turpentine. 

It may also be easily cast and molded into all sorts of shapes, 
and by adding preservatives to it during the melting process it 
may be rendered practically indestructible.—Zyans/ation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A GOLDEN CITY—The Mexican city of Guanajuato, built near 
the oldest gold-mines in the country, was originally constructed, 
according to a writer in Cosmos (Paris), of adobes made of the 
refuse of these mines. As the early processes of extraction were 
very imperfect, the walls and floors of these buildings were thus 
full of gold. Says the paper just named : 


“Things would have gone on thus for an indefinite time, and the 
inhabitants would have been living yet in these valuable dwellings, 
if the passage of a railway line near by had not 
necessitated the demolition of about a hundred 
houses. 

“The idea of analyzing the débris occurred to 
some one and it was not without surprize that 
as much as $24 to the ton was found in some 
parts ; the average was about $8, which still leaves 
a margin of profit in working. 

“It is unnecessary to say that the old houses 
have all disappeared, and they have yielded 
about $50,000 in gold to their happy possessors ; 
the new houses, built with the débris of the old 
débris, have been so thoroughly treated that they 
reserve no such agreeable surprize for the de- 
scendants of the present proprietors.”— 7raus/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


AN EVIL EFFECT OF CHEAP TRAVEL—Are 
our powers of locomotion in danger of atrophy 
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AN AMERICAN LESSON TO FRANCE 


HAT American foundries are far in advance of their French 
contemporaries in their use of oil fuels in melting metals and 

alloys for casting, is the opinion of René Champly, writing in Za 
Nature (Paris, August7). He feelingly contrasts the dirty French 
foundry, with its smoke and grime, with the oil-burning American 
establishment—clean, safe, and economical. Says Mr. Champly: 


“The large American establishments for casting bronze, iron 
and steel have been using for some time furnaces on quite a new 
plan, for melting these metals. 

“In most French workshops the metals are melted in a crucible; 
these are very fragile, and it often happens that they crack or 
break in the furnace where they are being heated, so that all or 
part of the metal is lost. The crucibles are also costly, but the 
chief inconvenience of this old method is the imperfect utilization 
of the combustible, most of the heat being lost in the furnace and 
its chimney. 

“The new method, on the contrary, does away with the fragile 
and costly crucible and shuts up metal and fire together in a small 
closed space, where all the heat is utilized in melting the 


“The Schwartz furnace uses as fuel heavy oils, which are gener- 
ally very cheap. It is composed of a spherical receptacle of steel, 
surmounted by a conical extension, the whole lined with refractory 
brick. The apparatus rests, by means of axles, on two supports 
which may stand on ground of any kind, without the necessity of 
special foundations. The furnace, also, requires no chimney, so 
that the expenses of installation are considerably reduced. .. . 
The spherical form of the furnace makes it possible to give a 
convenient depth to the melted metal, while offering the greatest 
possible surface to the heat....... 

“The capacity of these furnaces varies from 100 pounds up to 
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through disuse ? This would seem to be implied 
in an editorial note in Zhe Lancet (London, July 
31) deprecating the increasing facilities for get- 
ting about. Says the writer: 


“Everybody must recognize the advantages of cheap traveling, 
and the competition among those who undertake to convey the 
public from place to place is such as to reduce the cost to a mini- 
mum. In many cases, indeed, it is stated that the public are prac- 
tically carried for nothing. The inducement to ride rather than 
walk is thus a temptation which continually confronts the public. 
It is not difficult to see in this a process which is calculated to 
lead to physical, and not improbably mental, demoralization. If 
a man can reach his home by tram-car or omnibus for a halfpenny 
he is not going to trouble himself about walking the distance. He 
thus loses, perhaps daily, a valuable and healthful form of ex- 
ercise because traveling is so cheap. ... Surely this state of 
things can not count for sturdiness and healthful activity in the 
future generation, but is more likely to lead to a state of atrophy 
which must react unfavorably on the individual. It is open to 
question whether the human race is better off, for at any rate, a num- 
ber of facilities which are constantly thrown in its way. There 
are, of course, compensations, but not, we think, in all cases.” 


FURNACES THAT EXCITE FRENCH ADMIRATION. 


‘View in a Chicago plant that contrasts sharply with the French “old-fashioned foundries, 


cluttered with coal and ashes and fouled with smoke.” 


8 tons, that is to say, they make it possible to melt, all at once, 
pieces of considerable size; the duration of the melting is 50 to 60 
minutes, so that five to ten meltings a day may be made witha 
single furnace. The life of the refractory linings is six to ten 
months. Thus the American oil-furnaces have the advantage over 
our old-fashioned furnaces of being portable, exact, rapid, and 
economical, while saving trouble and avoiding danger for the 
workmen. They have brought about, in fact, a veritable revolution 
in the important industry of the casting of copper and its alloys. 

“Thus the Hewitt foundry.in Chicago produces with eight 
Schwartz furnaces 55 tons of bronze in nine hours of work, em- 
ploying only eight men for their charging and regulation. The 
appearance of our old-fashioned foundries, cluttered with coal and 
ashes and fouled with smoke, is in no way to be compared with 
that of the American foundries with their improved furnaces, and 
it is desirable that our industries should follow this example, both 
in their own interest and in that of their workmen’s health.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE ORIENTAL WOMAN'S DEBT TO 
MISSIONS | 


HE number of conversions should not be taken as the sole 
standard for estimating the effectiveness of Christian 
missions in the East, for of much more importance, says a native 
Indian, are the indirect results of Christian effort to be seen in 
the orphanages, schools, and colleges, medical and social work, 
modeled on Christian prototypes and conducted by imitative 


methods. The name of another religion is substituted for the 


Christian, says Saint Nihal Singh, writing in the Chicago /z- 
terior, “but to all intents and purposes the rules and regulations, 
and even the spirit guiding the establishments, are practically the 


same as in missionary enterprises.” Such indirect influence of 


Christian missionaries, this writer declares, has had its “most 
telling effect in modifying the status of the Asian woman,” and 
“under its impetus womanhood is rapidly evolving in the various 


Oriental countries.” Not only is the Eastern woman growing 


impatient of her subordinate position and expressing her long- 
ing for equal privileges and the wish to be taken seriously 
by man, but— 


“The attitude of the Oriental man toward woman has likewise 
undergone a phenomenal change during the last decade or two. 
Now that the people of Asia are aggressively aspiring to take their 
place alongside the most enlightened races, the restoration of 
woman to her rightful position in society is becoming their ideal. 
Gradually Orientals are awakening to the consciousness that 
woman in bondage and ignorance is a menace to the nation—that 
the corner-stone of national prosperity is intelligent and liberal- 
minded womanhood. More and more the men of Asia are coming 
to realize that the standards of life and equity can not with im- 
punity be varied according to sex. This awakening is laying the 
ax at the root of conventional feminine slavery. 

“Both the sexes have changed their attitude toward each other. 
The woman is chafing at her servility and desires reciprocity of 
man. The man, on the other hand, is anxious to file off the fetters 
of woman and invest her with 
a sense of responsibility. 
Both the man and the woman 
are seeking to bring about a 
reversal of the social customs 
which for centuries have held 
back the women of the Orient.” 





Of all Oriental Jands, Japan 
possibly excepted, India is 
giving the most attention to 
the evolution of its woman- 


hood. We read: 


“Twentieth-century ideas 
have made their way into the 
very heart of the most conserv- 
ative homes in Hindustan. 
The intelligent East-Indian 
woman has developed the 
spirit of independence. She 
is becoming ambitious to 
acquire professional training. 
Widows are growing anxious 
to earn their own living and 
lead a life of comparative 
liberty. The immemorial cus- 
tom of joint family life is 
disintegrating, and youthful 
married folks are evincing 
the desire to keep house for themselves, where the young wife 
will be untrammeled by the dreaded mother-in-law. While 
offering liberty to the young woman, the new movement imposes 
on her in her turn the duty of educating herself to take care of the 
household and to shoulder her own burden without maternal direc- 
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The most telling effect of Christian 
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tion. All these circumstances are combining to make the mod- 
ernization of woman in India inevitable. 

“The exigencies of the times render the woman movement if 
India different from similar propagandas in other countries. In 
Hindustan to-day it is not the members of the female sex alone 
who are striving to raise the social and intellectual tone of woman- 
hood, but the intelligent men are working with them, shoulder to 
shoulder. The agitation has interested the people of the land, 
without reference to caste or creed, and the sexes, instead of play- 
ing at cross-purposes, are co- 
operating with each other. 

“The education of women 
is engaging the serious atten- 
tion of the leaders of public 
opinion. In order to meet the 
peculiar requirements, special 
measures are being designed. 
Schools especially conducted 
for girls are coming into being 
all over Hindustan. Most of 
the schools as yet are con- 
ducted by the Government 
and the various religious de- 
nominations. Yet many are 
organized by the native com- 
munity and derive their sup- 
port from liberal-minded East " 
Indians. These are, in every 
sense of the word, purely in- 
digenous institutions. The 
phenomenal rapidity with 
which they are increasing in 
number and efficiency is a 
remarkable testimony to the 
awakening of Hindustan. Be- 
fore long the indigenous in- 
stitutions will outnumber the 
Government seminaries. This 
tendency to help themselves, 
rather than lean on govern- 
mental crutches, is very 
marked in the matter of providing the Indian girl with facilities 
for education, and is a reassuring sign of the times. 

“For married women and for girls who reside in large cities of 
India and who do not take advantage of the school, visiting teachers 
are being employed by philanthropic associations and individuals. 
These teachers hold classses in neighborhood centers where the 
young ladies club together for the purpose of improving their 
minds. Essentially this kind of teaching is perfunctory ; but it is 
a makeshift of incalculable benefit, considering the present state 
of affairs in the country. In fact, classes for adult women 
in India are the means of educating thousands of persons 
who but for them would be left unleavened with the yeast of 
modernization. The people of India, alive to the good they 
are doing, are more and more resorting to this plan of educational 
propaganda work. 

“These schools and home classes aim at giving practical instruc- 
tion to the pupils. The rudiments of ‘the three R’s’ are taught, 
and effort is made to cultivate in the pupil a taste for healthy lit- 
erature and for esthetics; but attention is centered on preparing 
the young woman for the home. These institutions attempt to 
graduate not ‘blue-stockings’ but normal-bodied, normal-minded 
women, capable of taking care of themselves in whatever circum- 
stances they may find themselves. 

“Special zeal is being shown by intelligent East Indians in taking 
care of widows and educating them to self-support. The Hindu 
widow is perhaps the most valuable asset India possesses to-day. 
The suffering through which she has passed has invested her with 
patience, acute perception, and bull-dog tenacity and faithfulness. 
Her character has been molded by adversity, her talents and senses 
whetted. Her potentiality properly directed, the energy latent 
within her carefully developed and judiciously utilized, she will 
prove a factor which will count in the recrudescence of Hindustan. 
Educated India has come into the realization of the truth, and is 
bending all its energies to make intelligent use of the Hindu widow 
in the work of uplifting India.” 
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HUMANE PRISON-DISCIPLINE 


E spend over a billion dollars a year in the correction and 
repression of crime, but our ears seem to be closed to 

“the sighing of the prisoner.” There is little Christian charity 
employed in the reclamation of the criminal. So we are told by 
a former chaplain of the Tombs prison, who asserts that “in most 
of our large penal institutions the guards stand over the prisoners 
in the shops and yards with a club big enough to brain an ox, and 
on the slightest pretext and the least offense use their sticks on the 
heads of the unfortunate inmates.” “Many of our prison methods,” 
this writer, the Rev. John Josiah Munro, declares, “are diametrically 
opposed to any kind of criminal reformation.” California, however, 
is a notable exception in respect to the humane methods that she 
employs in one of her largest prisons. Asaconsequence this prison 
is said to have the best discipline in the State. In Zhe North- 
western Christian Advocate (Chicago) he says of this institution : 


“There everybody seems to be on his good behavior. The 
whole discipline of the institution turns on a question of obedience. 
The man who keeps the law can eat at the warden’s table. It has 
passed the experimental stage, for it has been tried long enough 
to be found successful. The old saying, ‘That the best way to 
reach a man is by way of his stomach’ has been tried and proved true. 

“There are three tables in the institution: 

“1, The first is for men against whom there is no bad mark for 
rudeness or disobedience for one whole month and who do their 
work well. The board is first-class at this table and each convict 
is entitled toa napkin. They are allowed to converse with each 
other and have waiters. 

“2, The second table contains the regular prison fare. It is for 
those who rebel against doing their work or wilfully disregard the 
rules of the institution. The table is made of plain pine boards. 
The plates and cups are tin. Here they eat their food in silence, 
without tablecloth, napkin, or any one to wait on them. 

“3. The third table is called, ‘Bread and Water’ and is for the 
incorrigibles. For their meals three times a day they receive 
plenty of dry bread and an unlimited quantity of water. When 
they are confined to their cells for extra bad conduct the bread 
and water are brought to them. 

“When this was first tried it was found that at the end of three 
months one-half of the men were able by their good-conduct marks 
to secure a seat at the warden’s table. At the end of six months 
two-thirds of the men sat at the first table. After a few y<ars’ ex- 
perience nine men out of every ten are able to keep the law and 
behave like gentlemen so as to sit at the best table. This change 
has wrought wonders in every prison where it has been tried.” 


By actual count ina number of small rebellions ina score of 
prisons, says the writer, bad food or not enough has been the 
main cause of the trouble. He adds: 


“Indeed, many of the complaints I have heard from convicts at 
various times have been on the food question. I do not believe 
that the coarse, inferior, badly cooked food which many of the 
unfortunates of our prison receive tends to elevate them; on the 
contrary, I believe it everywhere fosters rebellion and insubordi- 
nation and keeps them in an ugly frame of mind. If I had any- 
thing to do with a prison I would see to it that they had plenty of 
good, plain, wholesome food. A small quantity of good, plain 
food well cooked is not as dear in the end as a large quantity of 
inferior food not eaten.” 

Certain improvements in the management of New York State 
penal institutions have taken place, we are told, since Mr. Cornelius 
V. Collins became superintendent of prisons. Thus: 

“During the past ten years Mr. Collins has abolished the lock- 
step, the convict garb, the cropped hair, and many other foolish 
customs that tended to degrade the prisoner. Not only has he 
substituted milder methods, but he has sought in every way to ele- 
vate the condition of the prisoners, and they in turn feel that they 
are under lasting obligation to him for the changes he has made 
to better their conditions.” 

But such conditions are not to be reported of many of our 
prisons. We read: 


“The prevailing opinion in most of our penal institutions is that 
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the average prisoner is not only a dangerous character, but a hope 
less moral and social defective who must be restrained and pun- 
ished permanently. In some parts of our country, after the 
criminal has been sent to a prison or convict camp, the authorities 
there seem not to care a fig whether he is reformed or not. In- 
deed, the penal settlements of to-day can not reform the unfortu- 
nates therein, as they are not conducted on Christian principles nor 
by Christian men. In many of our Southern States, besides the 
regular county jail and penitentiary, there are convict camps and 
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settlements where the labor of the prisoner is sold out by the 
month or the year according to agreement tocontractors. Indeed, 
some of the convict camps contain the worst kind of barbarism 
and practise iniquities that would shame Central Africa. The 
prisoners, both black and white, are treated like so many dogs and 
have bestial habits. Whenever the prisoners, who are miserably 
fed, rebel against the treatment they receive, they are unmerci- 
fully beaten by the prison overseers and contractors. Sometimes 
they are shot or clubbed for even daring to protest against such 
horrible treatment.” 


BROADENING THE COUNTRY PREACHER—To give variety 
to the mental outlook of country preachers, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst has this year conducted a sum- 
mer school. Lectures on farming, as well as on sociological 
topics, have been given, and these were supplemented by field 
trips and demonstrations in dairy work, cattle-feeding, and work 
in greenhouses. The preacher is thus relieved of his helplessness 
when he comes in personal contact with his parishioner, The 
Washington Hera/d thus comments on the project: 


“It is the lack of sympathetic and vivifying companionship that 
these preachers most feel. Their routine associations may not be 
with men of their own plane of thought, but with persons both in- 
different and uninformed. The danger is that a preacher in such 
environment may drift backward toward the shallow, superficial, 
and commonplace, until his mind becomes out of touch with sub- 
jects that elevate and that widen his outlook and influence. The 
Amherst idea would seem to invite imitation at other collegiate 
and university centers. 

“The country preacher fills a sphere of usefulness quite different 
in its environment from that of his urban colleague. His daily 
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contacts with the life of the people about him are necessarily more 
intimate. Hence there is the greater need for keeping his mental 
outlook wider than his immediate environment. He must have 
glimpses into the outer world more realistic than those afforded 
by the current literature, perhaps often too scant, that reaches his 
study-table. The seeming narrowness of his surroundings in reality 
increases his opportunity for the personal uplift of others. His 
daily walks and talks must be known of all. The more informa- 
tory they can be made, the greater stimulus he can impart to others 
for both practical usefulness and higher living. The country par- 
son has unusual contacts, and the institution of education that 
promotes his intellectual activities by increasing his points of view 
of the human life and occupations that surround him multiplies 
his power for good.” 


TYRANNY OF THE “WEAK BROTHER” 


HE case of the “weak brother” is one not lacking in cham- 
pions. Indeed, so much has been said in his behalf that he 
might perhaps be expected thereby to acquire strength enough to 
lose his title. St. Paul has always been quoted as his most ex- 
alted advocate, but Dr. Borden P. Bowne, professor of philosophy 
in Boston University, declares that St. Paul was “on the side of 
liberty,” and that “he was not willing to have his liberty judged 
of another man’s conscience.” St. Paul, we are told, was quite 
willing that another should have a conscience for himself, but not 
for him. His classic utterance about the eating of meat seems to 
this writer to have been long obscured. He points out the apostle’s 
position as being one taken on the ground that while “all things 
are lawful, all things may not be expedient.” “Christian love and 
wisdom must be considered in the use of our freedom. . . . Love 
is higher than liberty ; and I must not for the sake of liberty need- 
lessly cause any brother to stumble. Liberty apart from love is 
apt to become uncharitable and contemptuous and as bigoted as 
bigotry itself.” The writer, who deals with the subject of “the 
Church and moral progress ” in his recently published “Studies in 
Christianity,” sees that these considerations are not rules which 
give definite guidance; “they are rather principles in the light of 
which we are to act, and which each one is to apply for himself.” 
No one can give law to another in this respect; no one can pre- 
scribe to another how far for love’s sake he shall yield his own 
liberty ; least of all, asserts the Professor, “may the weak brother 
himself have a voice in the decision.” We read further: 


“This matter of the weak brother has been very much mis- 
understood. In deciding what is right or wrong in itself, the weak 
brother can not be considered at all. This is a question purely of 
truth and right reason. To declare obligatory, out of regard for 
the weak brother, something which is not obligatory, is false and 
dangerous. It makes ignorance and prejudice and weakness, 
rather than the truth of things, the ground of legislation. It pro- 
duces an artificial and fictitious code which is sure to produce re- 
volt when it is seen through. It obscures the eternal obligations 
of justice and righteousness by petty fussiness about the tithing of 
mint, anise, and cumin. Now this is undue deference to the 
weak brother, and must never be allowed. St. Paul would not 
admit that an idol was anything, or that meats offered to idols 
were damaged thereby, or that there was anything unclean in itself. 
He would not needlessly offend, but he would not conceal the 
truth. And this is as far as Christian wisdom allows usto go. In 
the confusion of this human world it must needs be that offenses 
come, but in the long run the truth is the line of least resistance 
and of fewest offenses. Weak brethren abound on all sides of 
every question. If one is offended by the enlargement of liberty, 
another is offended by its limitation. Defect is as dangerous as 
excess. Only the truth is safe, and only the truth makes free. 
The weak brother, then, is not to be considered at all in deciding 
the questions of essential right and wrong; but he is to be taken 
into account in the use of our freedom. ‘We must not walk un- 
charitably, but in Christian wisdom and love. But the weak 
brother himself may never prescribe the measure of consideration 
to be given to his notions. That would simply encourage him in 
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his whims and make him a still greater nuisance. He needs to 
be told the truth about himself now and then, lest he remain in 
error; and the truth is that he has mistaken his own ignorant 
notions for universal principles ; and the probability is that he has 
confounded his native conceit and pugnacity with zeal for the 
kingdom of God.” 


JAPAN'S VERSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


HE Japanese for a thousand years have had a good civiliza- 
tion, as is proved by the eagerness with which they try to 
improve it. This is the testimony of the Occidental missionaries, 
English and American, but we learn from the Rev. John Batchelor 
that while Japan wishes to advance in political power, in morality, 
and in general religiousness, she will not accept Western forms 
and formularies. The New-Testament morality is looked upon 
by the leading men of patriotism in Japan as something tending 
to make the people better and stronger and more able to cope with 
foreign influences, but it must be made their own. Speaking to 
a representative of the London Daily Mews this veteran preacher 
remarked : 


“Japan is open to Westernideas. They have been quick enough 
to find which are the most utilitarian, and in no case where Japa- 
nese ideas and customs are supposed to be better than Caucasian 
or European do they adopt them or change their own, Japan has 
had a good civilization for 1,000 years, and what they have adopted 
from Europe has not superseded their own civilization, but has 
been superimposed upon it... . They will take the Scriptures 
for themselves, and will work out a Church polity which will be 
purely Japanese.” 


The native Japanese clergy who represent Christianity are going 
a little further than this, as we learn from the native press. In 
applying the spirit of Christianity to practical political life they 
are almost turning the pulpit into a mere political agency and we 
read in the Kaztakaska (Tokyo) 'the following description of 
Japanese Christianity : 


“Their worship and preaching is no more than a cardboard imi- 
tation of that which takes place in the churches of the Occident. 
The priest, instead of strictly confining himself to the teaching of 
dogmas, enters upon the domain of politics. He does not give 
his whole attention to religious catechizing, he tries to make pro- 
selytes for such or such political parties. He is not contented 
with speaking of the Bible, he interprets its teachings as they sup- 
port his party predilections. He thus wholly fails in his true 
mission and does more harm than good. 

“The pulpit ought not to be a political tribune or rostrum; the 
priest ought not to aim at the successes of the political orator ; his 
business is to preach goodness, to bring back the wanderers to 
religion. His aim should not be to defend his personal opinions, 
or to support those of some apostle of Socialism, or some cham- 
pion of reaction. ‘We must express our disapproval of the system 
of such priests as seek the support of associations of young people 
who, in their excess of zeal, indulge in violent vituperation of their 
adversaries. Such preachers can only end in failure, for the 
ignorant classes whom they address, instead of augmenting the 
contingent of real Christians, are altogether led astray by these 
violent leaders.” 


The very tolerance of the Japanese Government for all religious 
sects and persuasions has proved a hindrance to. the spread of 
Christianity, as we are told by another native paper, the Ave 
(Tokyo), in which we read: 


“The various sects of Buddhism in Japan are showing a strong 
tendency toward fusion into one vast body. * The movement is 
growing, altho still meeting with resistance in some quarters. 
Meanwhile many sects are gaining large accession to their numbers 
from the ranks of the hitherto indifferent, thanks to the independ- 
ence given them by the power which thus seeks to counteract the 
influence of foreign religious authority. . . . Very many Buddhists 
are of opinion that fusion and unity among themselves will be the 
best means of contending with the influence of Occidental religion.” 
—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE NEW THEATER NOT IN THE 
CLOUDS 


HE danger of having too high a reputatior appears in the 
announcement of the much-heralded New Theater, which 

is to begin its work of elevating our drama to lofty levels on 
November 8. It seems that so much has been said about the 
superior quality of its art, the literary excellence of its plays, and 
the great wealth of its backers as to cow or intimidate slightly the 


common or ordinary playgoer. So the management hasten in 
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success last year as the author of “Salvation Nell.” Finally, 
there is promised an American adaptation as to scenes of “ Strife,” 
an English drama by John Galsworthy, presenting a picture of 
the struggle between capital and labor. 

As to the actors, we are assured that “the presentations will be 
made by the New Theater Company, a strictly stock organization, 
the members of which have been recruited with great care.” No 
player, it is asserted, “will be ‘featured’ or ‘starred.’” “While it is 
fully realized,” we read, “that the leading parts will always require 
interpreters of special eminence, the particular aim of the theater 




















LEAH BATEMAN-HUNTER. JULIA MARLOWE, 


MRS. SOL. SMITH. 


ROSE COGHLAN, BEVERLY SITGREAVES. 


SOME WOMEN OF THE NEW THEATER STOCK COMPANY. 


their announcement of plans to reassure him. They deny that it 
is to be the toy of the rich, and declare rather that it will make its 
appeal to the whole body of intelligent playgoers and depend upon 
them for its success. “In truth, it is hoped to make this institu- 
tion as distinctly democratic and civic as is the Comédie Frangaise.” 
They further repudiate an apparently current idea that the réper- 
toire is to consist mainly of so-called “classical” works or plays 
that are “advanced,” “faddish,” or “literary.” One-third of the 
répertoire only, it is asserted, “consists of so-called ‘standard ’ or 
‘classic’ works, while the rest comprizes brisk, wholesome come- 
dies and popular plays.” The management also repels any charges 
of “high-brow” assumptions. It is “not to be made a school for 
the select few, wherein a dull or tedious play of merit will be kept 
upon the stage for the purpose of instructing its patrons, but a 
playhouse for the public at large.” To this end something is told 
of the plays to be produced during the first six weeks of the New 
Theater’s season which begins November 8. There will be 
“Antony and Cleopatra” and “ The School for Scandal” from the 
classic répertoire. Two new plays are by American dramatists— 
“The Cottage in the Air,” by Edward Knobloch, author of “The 
Shulamite,” and “ The Nigger,” by Edward Sheldon,who achieved 


will be, by careful attention to minor réles and all details of stage 
management and presentation, to insure productions of uniform, 
artistic excellence.” The company, when fully organized, will 
comprize about forty players. The announcement declares: 


“Those already assigned to appear in the plays announced in- 
clude Mr. Edward H. Sothern, Mr. Charles Cartwright, Mr. A. 
E. Anson, Mr. Albert Bruning, Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk, Mr. 
Henry Stanford, Mr. Benjamin Johnson, Mr. Rowland Buckstone, 
Mr. William McVay, Mr. Charles Balsar, Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr., 
Mr. Pedro de Cordoba, Master John Tansey, Miss Julia Marlowe, 
Miss Rose Coghlan, Miss Olive Wyndham, Miss Jessie Busley, 
Mrs. Sol. Smith, Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, Miss Beverly 
Sitgreaves, Miss Thais Lawton, Miss Leah Bateman-Hunter, and 
Miss Vida Sutton. Mr. Louis Calvert, who was brought from 
London to produce the standard dramas, is an actor of great 
ability as well as a stage director of long experience, and will ap- 
pear in several important réles. Of equal eminence in their 
respective fields are Mr. George Foster Platt, producer of modern 
dramas; Messrs. Wilfred North and Frederick Stanhope, assist- 
ant producers; Mr. Elliott Schenck, musical director, and Mr. 
Edward Hamilton Bell, art director. As is already known, the 
directorate of the playhouse comprizes Mr. Winthrop Ames, 
director; Mr. Lee Shubert, manager, and Mr.. John Corbin, 
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literary manager. The acting manager is Mr. Edward E. Lyons; 
the house treasurer, Mr. Jed F. Shaw.” - 


These players represent all ages from the veteran of seventy- 
eight, Mrs. Sol. Smith, the best known /u/iez’s Nurse of our stage, 
to Miss Leah Bateman-Hunter, an English miss of ,seventeen, a 
member of the well-known theatrical family of Bateman, who has 
already played /udzet—“the only /uéze¢ in history of the age of 
Shakespeare’s charming character.” Some idea of Mr. Calvert’s 
great versatility may be had from the fact that in one evening he 
once appeared as Scroop, the Constable of France, Bates, Captain 
Jamy, the Duke of Burgundy, and the boy in “King Henry V.” 
Most of the other actors here named are more or less well known 
on the American stage. 

The first severe test of the New Theater, comments the New York 
Press, will come with the three new plays to have their production 


under its auspices. Further: 


“More or less doubt will attach itself to the experiments involved 
‘here, and, tho we are sanguine about the success of ‘The School 
for Scandal’ and ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ we do not care to fore- 
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“MACBETH” IN A REAL CASTLE 


. Shakespeare’s characters are tired of endless marching 

through castles of paint and canvas, and exits into corridors 
and courtyards that exist only in imagination, it must have refreshed 
the shades of J/acbeth and his lady to be allowed to repeat their 
famous murder in a real castle for once. We read that this play 
was recently given in a French prose version by Maeterlinck, with 
Mme. Maeterlinck in the cast, in the rooms and grounds of the old 
Abbey of St. Wandrille in Normandy, where the Maeterlincks 
make their home. One of the requirements of the elaborate pro- 
ducers, that accessories represent the “period,” was fulfilled in 
that some parts of the ruined abbey date back to the time of the 
“weird sisters,” tho these architectural features may have been of 
a style very different from the castle of the real A/acbeth near In- 
verness. The spectators, limited to fifty, paid $40 each for the 
privilege of being present. A dispatch to the New York Zzmes 
contains these details: 


“In the refectory of the castle Lady Macbeth, impersonated by 
Mme. Georgette Leblanc, was seen reading 











the letter in which Wacbeth (M. Sévérin Mars) 
announced that he has been saluted by the 
King’s messenger and the witches as Thane 
of Cawdor, and touches in the brain of his 
spouse the button which is to bring, as it were 
electrically, into the forefront of her con- 
sciousness that all-absorbing fixt idea which, 
looming there preeminent, obliterates all else 
and engenders splendidcrime. Thence from 
the refectory the fifty spectators passed out 
into the night tosee Duncan and his cortége 
enter the chateau. It was but a short stay 
under the stars, for the great scene in which 
Lady Macbeth exhorts successfully her hus- 
band to murder Duxcan took place in the re- 
fectory again, and it was there that Aacbeth 
saw the fantom dagger, and from the refec- 
tory that he disappeared through a dark door 
in shadow into the room where he murdered 
Duncan. Spectators knew that the door led 
into a real room, and their imagination con- 
jured up more vividly the deed supposed to be 
done within, When Macduff knocked, the 








BANQUET SCENE IN “ MACBETH.” 


Played in the great refectory of the Abbey of St. Wandrille by Mme. Georgette Leblanc (Mme. Maeter- 
linck) and a company embracing Parisian actors and the servants of the estate. 


cast a triumph for any of the other pieces in the opening répertoire. 
But this we do believe—that in any case where the judgment of 
the directors is at fault, and when the public rejects a play, 
the failure will be acknowledged and the management will try 
again. 

“The New Theater will not try to force the dose down the throats 
of playgoers by meretricious advertising methods, and even if a 
moderate degree of prosperity attends a play it will not be retained 
on the boards for months because of fear that the next attempt 
will be unsuccessful. 

“If the management has done half as well in its judgment of 
new plays as in its choice of players it is to be congratulated. 
Every one that is known to us is a true artist, and there are favor- 
able reports of the others. 

“Aside from those too conspicuous to need comment, Charles 
Cartwright, Olive Wyndham, Beverly Sitgreaves, Albert Bruning, 
and Ben Johnson are players whose merits have been enthu- 
siastically acknowledged in this newspaper from time to time, 
and who stand high in the favor of New York audiences. Win- 
throp Ames and some of his aids come to us with fine records in 
the art of production. 

“ Altogether we have in the New-Theater policy, personnel, and 
equipment the essentials of success. The only element of doubt, 
regarding the question of comprehensive popular approval, is in 
the judgment of new plays in advance of their presentation. But 
there is no way of resolving this doubt except by submitting the 
problem to the public.” 


porter emerged from a door in the gallery, 
and made his way along the latter to steps 
leading downward, speaking his monolog 
the while. When the alarm of the Aizg’s 
murder was given, lords and Jadies rushed out from doors on to 
the gallery, carrying torches, and the impression given of fear and 
confusion was striking. The sleep-walking scene was laid in the 
same hall. Lady Macbeth appeared in the gallery above, walked 
along it muttering, then down the steps, and glided out by a door 
in the gloom. ‘It was almost a supernatural vision,’ says a spec- 
tator. The same witness also praises the apparitions in the 
cloister, in spite of the incongruity of the setting. The spectators 


‘were in a gallery above, looking down upon the witches on the 


grass around the caldron. The procession of apparitions passed 
under the archways of the cloister.” 


One of the spectators is reported to have said that the banquet 
scene did not impress him because he was so near that he saw the 
actors pretending to eatcardboard bread. Another asserts, on the 
contrary, that real food was served from Macéeth’s table. A new 
bit of business, introduced by Mme. Maeterlinck, is praised by 
some. It was this: 


“ After upbraiding Macbeth for constantly seeing the ghost of 
Banquo, Lady Macbeth suddenly loses heart, takes the crown off 
her head, and sinks crusht upona seat. Macbeth.‘ drags her away 
like a limp rag toward the door of their chamber,’ says the spec- 
tator in so many words. Lady Macéeth as a limp rag is a new 
reading indeed. Mme. Maeterlinck’s idea was, it seems, to fore- 
shadow the delirium of the sleep-walking scene.” 


Mr. Chesterton is moved to merriment by the spectacle of the 
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“traveling audience” who, according to accounts, “covered a mile 
in pursuit of the adramatis persone” as the “scene” shifted from 
place to place, congruous with the action of the piece. In 7he 
Illustrated London News he writes: 


“One sees asort of vision of all the theatrical audiences in one’s 
experience, all the massive dowagers and all the red-faced old 
gentlemen in all the stalls of the London theaters. I like to think 
of them being kept on the run, panting up the stairs and padding 
along the corridors lest they should be too late for the death of 
Duncan. Toget the full athletic value of the idea, the scenes 
ought to be so arranged that the changes covered the widest stretch 
of country, like a gigantic game of Puss-in-the-Corner. The 
Blasted Heath having been vividly presented in an attic, it would 
ke hurriedly announced that J/acbeth’s castle was situated on the 
tennis-lawn, and the stampede would begin. Many dowagers 
would doubtless be trodden underfoot, and the effect would indeed, 
as the newspaper says, be weirdly realistic. At the end of the 
time all the spectators would be as exhausted as the actors, and 
some of them as dead as Macébeth. 

“Yet the idea, tho a little alarming, has its philosophical value. 
It has this peculiar and important effect at least: that it is the 
only thing that puts any sense into the ordinary way of talking 
about the survival of the fittest. When people talk as if evolution 
meant the victory of nobler and loftier creatures, we can at once 
answer, ‘Only if the struggle is arranged by Mr. Maeterlinck in 
his house at Caudebec.’ It is only ¢#zs kind of struggle for life 
that has any upward tendency. Inthe same paper which reports 
Mr. Maeterlinck’s experiment I see a report of an address to the 
British Association at Winnipeg. The report is headed in the 
paper ‘Toward the Superman. All but the Highest Types to Die 
Out.’ When will people leave off talking like this? A celebrated 
lawyer is said to have dismissed the evidence of an exalted official 
of Heralds’ College by saying that the silly old man didn’t even 
understand his own silly old trade. One is tempted to say of 
some of the modern evolutionists that the dismal old duffers do 
not even understand their own dismal old theory. ...... 

“But if they really want the struggle for life to produce their 
polished and refined types of virtue, they must adopt Mr. Maeter- 
linck’s method. They must make art or truth an evasive and fly- 
ing thing for fat old gentlemen to run after. They must reverse 
the modern crusade for making education easy; they must make 
it difficult. So far from distributing spelling-books among millions 
of reluctant children, they should stick one spelling-book on top 
of agreasy pole or a monkey-tree, to be reached only by some 
child who was eccentric enough to want it. The entrance to the 
National Gallery should be a hole fifty feet up in the wall, only to 
be reached by a desperate climber. The meetings of the Ethical 
Society should be held in the heart of a dense forest, full of wild 


beasts. Then, perhaps, they might really produce their ethical 
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MME, MAETERLINCK IN THE SLEEP-WALKING SCENE, 


As the somnambulistic Lady Macbeth, she descended the stair- 
case of the refectory saying: “Tous les parfums de l’Arabie ne 
purifieraient pas cette petite main-lA. ... Oh! Oh! Oh!” 
Superman, refined, exalted, intellectually beautiful; and a very 
unpleasant fellow I should imagine h¢ would be.” 


OUR MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE—We are often nettled at the 
supercilious tone of our expatriated musicians who look back upon 
us from their European environments and declare that America 
lacks a “musical atmosphere.” If the charge is true, says the 
editor of Musical America (New York), we have reason to be 
grateful, for it really means that our traditions have not become 
fixt. But besides this the writer does not even admit the charge, 
preferring to think our critics blinded to the real facts in the case. 
He writes: 


“What is this ‘atmosphere’? It is the color which personalities 


and tradition throw over an active musical situation. The musi- 
cal atmosphere of a certain nation isa 











concentrated essence of the musical char- 
acteristics of that nation. The musical 
atmosphere of the great musical nations 
of Europe has had centuries in which to 
assume a very definite character or color, 
each nation having its particular quality 
ofatmosphere. This implies in each case 
a hardening to maturity, in some cases an 
actual atrophy, and the loss of the flexi- 
ble quality of youth with the world be- 
fore it and all directions open. 

“When people say that America has no 
musical atmosphere, they mean that it 
has not a German musical atmosphere, 
or a French—that the feeling of Berlin, 
or Paris, is not in the air. Nothing could 
be more true, nor more fortunate. To 
have America, in her musical youth, sad- 
dled with an unbreakable incrustation of 
some particular European musical atmos- 
phere, at the moment of the opportunity 
to form a new character out of all the 
world’s ideals—this would indeed be a 








INCANTATION OF THE WITCHES OVER THE CAULDRON. 


The scene is the cloisters of the Abbey. The familiar lines, ‘‘ Double, double, toil and trouble,”’ turned 
into French read, ‘‘ Double, double, puis redouble: de feu chante au chaudron trouble.” 


catastrophe. 

“America has musical atmosphere, 
plenty of it; but it is American atmos- 
phere, and no borrowed product. It is 
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the atmosphere of youth, of energy, of hope andideals. It is an 
atmosphere scintillating with the thought quality of many nationali- 
ties. Inallthecenters of any importance there is an active musical 
situation, colored by personalities of worth, ability, and distinction, 
and if not by an ancient local art tradition, at least by the wholesome 
traditions of pioneer effort and of independence to make the most of 
any and all of the art ideals of the world. These things may not con- 
stitute a European musica] atmosphere, but the person who is not 
seeking a foreign musical atmosphere in America will find one that 
is American.” 


CLOUDED LITERARY LIVES 
R, SIDNEY LOW makes the novel proposition that a 


“ Professor of Psychological Gossip ” might do useful work 
in ascertaining whether “the proportion of the celibates and the 


ill-married is really as high among cheesemongers and stock 
brokers as it has been among the poets and playwrights.” In 


The Nineteenth Century (September) he offers a specimen con- 
tribution, citing the cases of sixty-eight eminent English men of 


letters who present a small proportion of happy marriages. A 
situation quite as bad, Mr. Low admits, might be discovered from 


observation of the common lot of humanity, but a more productive 
line of research would lie among famous soldiers, statesmen, and 


artists, “so that the inquirer might discover whether failure in 


matrimony is the penalty of eminence generally, or merely of liter- 
ary eminence.” Here is his list: 


Shakespeare—Married at eighteen, with hasty irregularity, a 
woman of humble origin, eight years older than himself. The 
union seems to have been unsympathetic, and the terms of the 
poet’s will point to an estrangement between husband and wife. 

Milton—Married three times. The poet’s first wife left him after 
afew weeks. He wrote tracts on divorce, and paid his addresses “to 
a very handsome and witty gentlewoman” until the wife returned. 

Dryden—Married ; unhappily. 

Bunyan—Married twice ; satisfactorily. 

Hobbs—Unmarried. 

Pepys—Married. Unfaithful to his 
quarreled with her. 

Samuel Butler—Married late in life. 

Newton—Unmarried. 

Locke— Unmarried. 

Swift—Secretly married to a woman with whom he never lived, 
and whom he hardly ever saw except in presence of a third person. 

Defoe—Married ; had several children. Little known of the 
circumstances of his domestic life. 

Addison—Married three years before his death. The marriage 
“is generally said to have been uncomfortable.”—Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Steele—Twice married ; 
conduct, 

Congreve—A bachelor and professional “man of pleasure.” 

Otway—Unmarried. Life wrecked by an unhappy passion. 

Pope—Unmarried. 

Prior— Unmarried. 

Fielding—Married twice. Devotedly attached to his first wife; 
after her death married her maid. 

Richardson— Unmarried. 

Smollett—Married ; satisfactorily. 

Samuel Johnson—Married a vulgar and affected widow twenty 
years his senior; marriage considered a grotesque affair by John- 
son’s friends and contemporaries; childless. 

James Tompson—Unmarried. 

Gray— Unmarried. 

Hume— Unmarried. 

Sterne—Married ; got on badly with his wife, and had various 
love affairs and sentimental philanderings. 

Adam Smith—Unmarried. 

Boswell—Married ; frequently unfaithful to his wife. 

Goldsmith—U nmarried. 

Gibbon—Unmarried. 

Sheridan—Married ; not unhappily. 

Cowper—Unmarried. 

Burns—Married to a woman who had been his mistress ; occa- 

ionally unfaithful to her afterward. 


wife, and frequently 


happily, in spite of irregularities of 
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Crabbe—Married ; satisfactorily. 

Bentham—U nmarried. 

Wordsworth—Married ; satisfactorily. 

Scott—Married ; not quite sympathetically. 

Southey—Married twice. First wife became insane. Married 
his second wife at the age of sixty-six, just before complete failure 
of his own mental faculties. 

Coleridge—Married ; unsatisfactorily. Husband and wife he 
came almost completely alienated, and lived apart. 

Shelley—Made an imprudent marriage early in life. 
from his wife, who committed suicide. 

Keats—Unmarried ; tormented by an unhappy love affair. 

Byron—Separated from his wife after a great scandal, anc 
entered into various irregular unions. 

Charles Lamb—Unmarried. 

Hazlitt—Married twice. First wife divorced him; second re- 
fused to live with him. 

Leigh Hunt—Married ; not quite happily. 

Thomas Moore—Martried ; satisfactorily. 

De Quincey—Married ; happily, as far as the husband’s habits 
permitted ; wife died at the ageof thirty-nine. “One can suppose 
that hers had not been the easiest or ‘happiest of lives.”—Pro- 
fessor Mason. 

Macaulay— Unmarried. 

Edward Bulwer Lytton—Separated from his wife. 

Newman— Unmarried. 

Carlyle—Married; bickered a good deal with his wife. 


John Stuart Mill—Unmarried. [Error. Mill married a Mrs. 
Taylor.] 


Separated 


Herbert Spencer— Unmarried. 

Darwin—Maarried ; satisfactorily. 

Ruskin—Marriage annulled. 

Landor—Quarreled with his wife, and lived many years apart 
from her, 

Dickens—Separated from his wife. 

Thackeray—Wife became insane. 

Charles Reade—Unmarried. 

Froude—Married ; satisfactorily. 

Matthew Arnold—Married ; satisfactorily. 

Kingsley—Married ; satisfactorily. 

Tennyson—Maarried ; satisfactorily. 

Browning —Married ; satisfactorily. 

Rossetti— Unsatisfactory married life ; ended by wife, two years 
after wedding, dying of overdose of laudanum, 

Edward FitzGerald—Separated from his wife. 

James Thomson (“ B. V.”)—Unmarried. 

William Morris—Married ; satisfactorily. 

Walter Pater—Unmarried. 


The shipwreck of domestic happiness is not laid to the vagaries 
of the literary temperament, but to the fact that the writer, almost 


alone of men, does his work at home. We read: 


“He sits in his study, with his wife, so to speak, outside the 
door, If she is adiscreet lady she does not lift the latch too 
often. But it is inevitable that the couple shall see a great deal 
of each other, They take their various meals together, they have 
opportunities for communication on and off through the twenty- 
four hours. There is no occasion for the husband to embrace his 
spouse on the suburban doorstep after breakfast, before he starts 
to catch the 9:15 train to town. He can caress her all day if he 
likes. Privileges so easily obtained are not always valued. One 
has heard the story of the conscientious person who had a pain- 
ful revelation to make to a married friend. ‘I think it my duty to 
tell you,’ he said, ‘that I have seen X. kissing your wife.’ ‘Fancy 
that!’ replied the injured husband; ‘and he is not obliged to do 
it!’ And I have been told of a wise virgin who, before marriage, 
said to her adorer: ‘I have only one thing to ask you, and that is 
that you will promise not to be in to lunch.’ But the literary man 
is often in to lunch. He is ‘about the house’ most days, and his 
wife is about him more or less; and if they get on each other’s 
nerves a little, who can be surprized? For the man of action the 
little drama of domesticity may provoke some interest when it is 
enacted for him retrospectively; but the literary man has too 
many opportunities of witnessing it in rehearsal. Not all wives 


would resist interrupting the composition of an epic by deferring 
till the late evening the announcement that the cook was drunk, 
or that the kitchen boiler had burst ; not all authors would accept 
the interruption in the right spirit.” 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Song 
By A.rrep Noyes 


O you beautiful land, 
Deep-bosomed with beeches and bright 
With the flowery largesse of May 
Sweet from the palm of her hand 
Out-flung, till the hedges grew white 
As the green-arched billows with spray. 


White from the fall of her feet 
The daisies awake in the sun! 
Cliff-side and valley and plain 
With the breath of the thyme growing sweet 
Laugh, for the Spring is begun, 
And Love hath turned homeward again. 


Where should the home be of Love, 
But there, where the hawthorn-tree blows, 
And the milkmaid trips out with her pail, 
And the skylark in heaven above 
Sings, till the West is a rose 
And the East is nightingale? 


There where the sycamore trees 
Are shading the satin-skinned kine, 
And oaks, whose brethren of old 
Conquered the strength of the seas, 
Grow broad in the sunlight and shine 
Crowned with their cressets of gold. 


Deep-bosomed with beeches and bright 
With fose-colored cloudlets above: 
Billowing broad and grand 
Where the meadows with blossom are white 
For the foot-fall, the foot-fall of Love. 
O you beautiful land! 


How should we sing of thy beauty, 
England, mother of men, 

We that can look in thine eyes 
And see there the splendor of duty 
Deep as the depth of their ken, 

Wide'‘as the ring of thy skies. 


O you beautiful land, 
Deep-bosomed with beeches and bright 
With the flowery largesse of May 
Sweet from the palm of her hand 
Out-flung, till the hedges grew white 
As the green-arched billows with spray, 
O you beautiful land. 


—From “ Drake, An English Epic.” 


The Frozen Grail 


(To Peary and his Band) 


By Evsa BARKER 


(Originally printed in the New York Times when 
Peary started on his last voyage.) 


Why sing the legends of the Holy Grail, 

The dead Crusaders of the Sepulcher, 

While these men live? Are the great bards all dumb? 
Here is a vision to shake the blood of Song, 

And make Fame’s watchman tremble at his post. 


What shall prevail against the spirit of man, 

When cold, the lean and snarling wolf of hunger, 

The threatening spear of ice-mailed Solitude, 

Silence, and space, and ghostly footed Fear 

Prevail not? Dante, in his frozen hell, 

Shivering, endured no bleakness like the void 

These men have warmed with their own flaming will, 
And peopled with their dreams. The wind from fierce 
Arcturus in their faces, at their backs 

The whip of the world’s doubt, and in their souls 
Courage to die—-if death shall be the price 

Of that cold cup that shall assuage their thirst. 

They climb, and fall, and stagger toward the goal. 
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They lay themselves the road whereby they travel, 
And sue God for a franchise. Does He watch 
Behind the lattice of the boreal lights? 

In that Grail-chapel of their stern-vowed quest, 
Ninety of God's long paces toward the North, 

Will they behold the splendor of His face? 


To conquer the world must man renounce the world? 
These have renounced it. Had ye only faith 

Ye might move mountains, said the Nazarene. 
Why, these have faith to move the zones of man 
Out to the point where All and Nothing meet. 

They catch the bit of Death between their teeth 

In one wild dash to trample the unknown 

And leap the gates of knowledge. They have dared 
Even to defy the sentinel that guards 

The doors of the forbidden—dared to hurl 

Their breathing bodies after the Ideal, 

That like the Heavenly Kingdom must be taken 
Only by violence. The star that leads 

The leader of this quest has held the world 

True to its orbit for a million years. 


And shall he fail? They never fail who light 
Their lamp of faith at the unwavering flame 
Burnt for the altar service of the Race 

Since the beginning. He shall find the strange— 
The white immaculate Virgin of the North, 
Whose steady gaze no mortal ever dared, 
Whose icy hand no human ever grasped. 

In the dread silence and the solitude 

She waits and listens through the centuries 
For one indomitable, destined soul, 

Born to endure the glory of her eyes, 

And lift his warm lips to the frozen Grail. 


Earth Has Her Blossoms 
By FiLorence Ear.e Coates 


Earth has her blossoms, and the sea his shells 
Wrought with as fine’a workmanship, and fair 
As they had been some god’s peculiar care; 

And in the heart of each a spirit dwells 


Whose voice, in flowers—for they to earth belong— 
Is but a perfume, evanescent, sweet, 
While in the sea-born shell, as seemeth meet, 
It is an echo faint of an unending song! 
—Harper’s Magazine (September). 


A Survival 
By CHarves T. RoGers 


The courteous bow that once left light imprint 
Of lips on hands whose dust he can not trace 
Lives in his stoop. Their clouds can not efiace 

From his old eyes a flickering rapier glint. 

Unto the last his palsied hand a hint 
Keeps of the gesture large and equal grace 
That once swept free a cuff of flowing lace 

To proffer snuff or pick a pistol flint. 


Some deep-ashed spark the time’s rude mirth deters: 
As in some missal where artificers 
Of elder day with patient craft did limn 
The margins—tho the page and print be dim, 
The virtues of the school that molded him 
Flash forth in fadeless golden characters. 
—The Forum (September). 


Night-Born 
By Joun B. Tass 


The fairest blossom of the light 
Was nurtured in the womb of Night, 
An alien to the sun; 
And to her bosom must she need 
Recall each love-selected seed, 
When blossom-time is done. 


And we—by baptism of sleep 
Her children—waken but to keep 
The memory of charms 
And promises, that ne’er too soon, 
Despite the blandishments of Noon, 
Restore us to her arms. 
—Harpers’ Magazine (September). 
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There’s one paper that is made solely to 
meet the requirements of the amateur— 


a paper that has the quality that gives the 
best results from amateur negatives :— 


VELOX 


If you do your own printing, Velox will be easiest for 
you to work because it fits your negatives. If you have 
a professional finish your work, he can give you the 
best results on Velox—because it fits your negatives. 


There’s a wide variety in surfaces, weights and grades. 


If your developer and finisher doesn’t use Velox, 
write us; we will tell you of one who does. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH ‘U-Al | .~ Ie) , 
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is added by this handsome and useful cabinet. Made on cor- 

rect lines, artistic, ornamental and service- 

able. Hundreds sold to pleased purchasers. 

Scores of letters praising it. One enthusiastic 


woman wrote: ‘I wouldn't be without it if 
it cost $5."" The ideal gift to women of taste. 
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To enjoy the full flavor of mint, to appre- 
ciate all its subtle delicacy, try a box of 


Peter Pan Antique U-All-No After Dinner Mint. 
Sewing Cabinet, Spool Made by a new process which develops its 
Holder and Pin Cushion mellow smoothness and healthful goodness to 


Mission style. Finest Mahogany 
finish. 7% in. high, 44 in. square; has 
rack for 18 spools, drawer and pin 
cushion. Will last a lifetime. Price, 
with nine spools hest sewing silk, 
neatly boxed, only $2.00, prepaid. 
Booklet,“ The Trials of Tillie,” Free 


ANTIQUE COMPANY 


a degree never before equaledin acream mint. 
Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners 
and druggists everywhere. If your dealer 
does not keep U-All-No we will send a lib- 
eral box on receipt of ten cents, 
MANUFACTURING CO. OF AME 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


ATTACKED BY THE TURKS 


THREE years ago, Mr. Albert Sonnichsen, an Ameri- 
can member of the Macedonian Committee of Revol; 
tion, visited the Chetas, or bands of revolutionary 
outlaws in Macedonia. He was enabled to see fron 
the inside much of that unrest in European Turkey, 
which culminated in the dethroning of the Sultan by 
the young Turks. In his recent volume, ‘‘ Confession: 
of a Macedonian Bandit,” Mr. Sonnichsen tells 


travels in disguise in company with murderous bandit 


chiefs, raids on unfriendly villages, and encounter 
with asker, or Turkish soldiers. On one occasior 
the author was one of a party of seven escerted by 
ten local militiamen who were making a rapid journey 
by night, when they were wptacped by the Turks. He 
writes: 


We had been pushing on furiously for the last hour 
Saavé, one militiaman, and I walked ahead together 
the others tailing along behind. 

‘*Let’s rest a few minutes here,’’ said Saavé, indica 
ting an unusually thick growth of low rushes; ‘‘ we’l! 
have to cross the stubble presently, and that’s heavy 
work with your feet wet and heavy with mud.” 

The word was passed along the line and al! threw 
themselves down into the thick vegetation. Five of 
us were together in one group, conversing in whispers 
The militiaman suddenly raised himself to a kneeling 
position, then rose to his feet, tho still bent almost 
double. Aman behind us rose, then all of us were up, 
crouching. Some one uttered the short, sharp word: 
“Asker!” At the same moment I saw figures 
emerging into the moonlight up the road, not a 
hundred yards away. With one, swift dash we were 
all scurrying for the fields. 

“Durr! Durr! Durr-r-rr!” came in several voices, 
then a flash and a shot. Several of us whipt out 
our Nagants and fired at the mass of figures behind 
us. A blast of rifle firing burst after us, the bullets 
whining overand about us. On we pelted, the militia- 
men scattering over the fields, some stumbling, one 
falling. Saavé and I remained together at first. The 
firing from behind continued, intermingling with 
shouts. 

At one time I seemed to be running alone, then I 
came up to a rubble hedge, leaped it, and saw figures 
running ahead. The shooting from the rear suddenly 
ceased, even the shouts died out. Four or five of us 
were now running in a loose group, our speed slacken- 
ing. Already the fields were sloping up toward the 
base of the crags, now less than half a mile away. 

We came to a second rubble hedge, passed through 
a cattle breach in it and halted, panting. Some were 
already there, waiting, others came straggling after. 

‘‘How many were they?”’ gasped some one. 

‘* At least fifty, to judge by the firing,” said Saavé. 

“Then they'll follow us up.” 

‘‘Let’s wait for them here—behind these stones.” 

We stood behind the hedge in a silence broken only 
by the heavy breathing. A distant call came from 
our left. 

“They'll cut in behind us here,” suggested Sandy. 

““There’s a rocky hillock under the palisade yonder,”’ 
said a militiaman. ‘‘ We could stand them off better 
there. The trail is just above; we can make it, 
perhaps.” 

We started off at a trot across the fields in scatter 
formation. The shouts from behind broke out again; 
then followed some desultory shooting. We rushed 
up the jagged side of the hillock and threw ourselves 
in among the big stones on top; there was crowded 
shelter for all. The base of the palisade was only a 
few hundred yards farther on. A straight, bare path 
cut diagonally up the rock wall, turning into a narrow 
gorge a hundred yards above. 

We lay there panting for several minutes; then I 
made out a broken line of dark figures advancing 
across the bare stubble fields. They came in short, 
quick dashes, but with evident caution, crouching 
between each spurt. Some were already flattening 
down into position when we opened a brisk, spasmodic 
fire. The soldiers gave a sharp response, then, as if 
mutually recognizing the futility of promiscuous 
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Turkish villages. Suddenly came a call, words were 
shouted; I could not make them out. 

‘“What's that?” remarked Saavé. 

“Listen!” After a space the shout was repeated. 

‘‘What’s he say?” I asked. 

“To lay down our guns,” replied Sandy, ‘‘and 
they’ll give us fair treatment. There’s an Italian 
vendarmerie officer with them—he wants to come up 
and talk to us.” 

“‘ Answer them something,” I suggested. 

“Yes; something about pork,” added Saavé. A 
chird time the shout came; but now in Bulgarian. 

‘‘Lay down your guns, comrades. The Padisha 
oi_ers you quarter. The European with us guaran- 
-ees it.” Then Saavé raised both hands to his mouth 
and bawled forth; something too coarse to repeat 
here, but there was reference to pork grease. There 
were no further shouts. 

I do not believe I realized what was happening 
when running figures darted up from all over the 
fields before us, until they converged and came on 
with a swift rush. I remember wondering why Saavé 
should be lighting a cigarette; I saw his profile 
lighted by the flame in the hollow of his hands. 

Then we were all firing, with nervous rapidity. 
The soldiers rushed on, shouting, “Allah! AHah! 
Allah!” tho so hoarsely that I failed at the moment 
to recognize the significance of the words. Here and 
there one fell flat, or stumbled and pitched forward 
as tho diving into the earth. Witha fierce, sirmulta- 
neous roar of yells they reached the base of our hillock 
and surged upward; <here’seemed at least a hundred 
of them. And just at that point Saavé made a 
violent movement—a bright, fluttering speck of fire 
shot outward and downward, and then—the night 
burst into a blaze and the ground rumbled under us. 
When my eyes recovered from the flare the mass of 
the soldiers was broken; figures scurried over the 
ficlds in various directions and disappeared. Still 
we continued firing. Once I grasped my carbine by 
the barrel and dropped it with a start of pain. 

The nervous excitement of those few moments was 
more exhausting than the run across the jields had 
been. 

““Wasn’t that fine!’ burst from Saavé triumph- 
antly. ‘‘They won’t try to rush us again for another 
hour,” and the whole crowd of us cheered; cheer 
after cheer, mingled with inarticulate yells of ex- 
uitation. Saavé rose and bawled: 

‘Fly, you Mohammedan swine, we've greased your 
tails with pork fat.” 

The ascendency which pork seemed to have gained 
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And Will Never Forget the Experience. 


The coffee drinker who has suffered and 
then been completely relieved by changing 
from coffee to Postum knows something 
valuaple. 

He or she has no doubt about it. A Cali- 
fornia lady says: 

“T learned the truth about coffee in a pe- 

culiar way. My husband, who has for years 
been of a very bilious temperament, decided 
to leave off coffee and give Postum a trial, 
and as I did not want the trouble of making 
two beverages for meals, I concluded to try 
Postum, too, and the results have been that 
while my -husband has been greatly bene- 
fited, I have myself received even greater 
benefit. 
_ ‘When I began to drink Postum I was thin 
in flesh and very nervous. Now I actually 
weigh 16 pounds more than I did at that 
time, and I am stronger physically and in 
my nerves, while husband is free from all 
his ails. 

‘‘We have learned our little lesson about 
coffee, and we know something about Pos- 
tum, too, for we have used Postum now 
peeps for the last three years, and we 
shall always continue to do so. 

‘“‘We have no more use for coffee—the 
drug drink. We prefer Postum and health.”’ 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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From one of the greatest living Medical Scientists: 
“Concussion conveyed to the spine from walking 
on modern pavements is the cause of a majority of cases of 
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You can eat more Karo than 


any other sweet. You can eat more cakes—like them 
better and they will like you better. 
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Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit 
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Ginger Bread 
Cookies 
Candy 


As a spread for bread, you can give the children all they want. 
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Karo is higher in food value and more easily digested than other syrups. 
j % Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book— 
fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for home 
candy-making — Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter Scotch, 
and especially ‘‘Karo Sweet Divinity’’—the book tells. 
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See that Lea Perrins’ Signature is on Wrapper and Label. 


Avoid Imitations. 
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over Saavé’s active thoughts tickled me immensely, 
even at that moment. 

Silence was worse than the noise; we had distinctly 
to restrain the desire for indiscriminate firing. 

“Look!” exclaimed a peasant. He pointed toward 
the base of the palisade. Among the scrub-oaks 
something moved. 

“ They’re cutting us off from the trail,”” swore Saavé, 
““wecan't allow that. We've got to do it—rush them 
now—now, while their nerves are still upset.’’ No- 
body answered, but there was a general movement. 

“Pile your bomb into them,” whispered Saavé to 
me. He showed me a lighted cigarette in the hollow 
of his right hand. 

They evidently did not divine our intentions unti! 
we were half across the intervening space. Saavé 
and I ran ahead together. As the soldiers fired we 
halted, and he held up the cigarette. I applied the 
fuse; those behind streamed past us for the trail 
Then I threw it, and we ran. 

The explosion almost threw me down, but I re- 
covered and raced along with the others, scrambling 
desperately up the rocky path, stumbling again and 
again, using my carbine as a staff. Higher up, the 
trail broadened into a ledge and there we dropped for 
breath. Some of the militiamen, not weighed down 
by the ammunition, continued and disappeared above 
into the gloom of the gorge. And then the bullets from 
below began sputtering against the rocks about us. 

Another desperate effort, and we hurled ourselveg 
upward. The man ahead of me stumbled, fell and 
rolled under me, tripping me up. I caught one glimpse 
of Sandy’s white face, made a violent effort to hold 
him; then, he rolled over the edge and disappeared. 

““Run, for God’s sake, run!’’ I heard Saavé’s voice, 
felt him grasp my arm, but I staggered about help- 
lessly, blinded by rock splinters. I felt myself half 
shoved, half hauled, onward, completely confused, 
but still struggling. 

The spattering against the rocks ceased. 

iS We're all right now,’’ came in Saavé’s voice. 
“Let’s take it easy—God, I am spewing blood!” 

My eyes smarted painfully, but with sheer muscular 
effort of the lids Icould see enough to guide my steps. 
The firing below ceased. 

When I could see plainly we were climbing a narrow 
gorge, slowly and haltingly. Half an hour later we 
crawled up on a level, timbered space and threw our- 
selves down under the trees. There were only six of 
us; Matthew, Saavé, Vladi, two peasants, and myself. 

‘“We’ll get you up to the shepherds’ huts,”’ said one 
of the peasants, ‘“‘the others have taken a northern 
trail, home. We'll see you through.” 

We spent the next day high up on an upper ridge. 
Then, and not before, came the overpowering mental 
depression. Some had fallen, others had been wound- 
ed, we knew, but I could realize only that Sandy was 
gone. 


THE WOMAN WHO RUNS CHICAGO’S 
SCHOOLS 

It is said that Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, who has 
recently been chosen superigtendent of the Chicago 
school system at a salary of $10,000 a year, is the only 
woman directing the schools of a large city. Mrs. 
Young was born in Buffalo, but was educated in 
Chicago, where she finally took the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. She has been a 
teacher since 1862, being a district superintendent 
for twelve years, then a professor in the Unive sity 
of Chicago, and was principal of the Chicago Novmal 
School at the time of her election to her new position. 
According to an article by John Evans in The World's 
Work (September), Mrs. Young says that she “ knows 
every teacher in Chicago.’’ Of the circumstances of 
her election and of the woman herself, Mr. Evans says: 

Five men and one woman—all applicants for the 
position of Superintendent of the Chicago schools— 
went before the board of education and presented their 
cases. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was the one woman 
who talked to that board of education. She was the 
last to be called. It was six o’clock and the members 
of the board were weary and hungry. They had de- 
bated all afternoon, after three months of wrangling. 

As Mrs. Young entered the board-room quietly. the 
fifteen members of the board shifted uneasily. They 
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had accorded the five men a hearing of twenty minutes 
each. In justice they felt that they must give the one 
woman the same length of time. When thirty min- 
utes had passed, she was still speaking. The hands 
of the clock sped round, the room grew dark, but no 
one thought of interrupting the speaker to switch on 
the lights. After two hours, Mrs. Young stopped 
alking. Then, instead of a motion to adjourn for 
canner, it was moved that a vote in committee of the 
whole be taken at once. Asa result of that vote Mrs. 
Young was unanimously elected superintendent at 
asalary of $10,000. ...... 

‘ There will be one head of the schools and I will be 
that one,” said Mrs. Young, an hour later, while en- 
iertaining friends at her home. “I appreciate the 
importance of the place and the significance of my 
selection. It will increase the opportunities of 
women, and I am glad that it will.” 

The home of this woman reflects her tastes. It is 
beautifully furnished and well designed, with fine 
pieces of antique furniture placed with an artist’s eye 
for effect. The living-room is also the library, and 
two of its walls are lined with books. The works are 
chiefly educational, and more than one of these is by 
the mistress of the house. 

Mrs. Young is the woman who made the late Presi- 
dent Harper, of the University of Chicago, reverse a 
decision. He had once said that he didn’t want 
women on his faculty because they always wanted to 
do things differently. Nevertheless he asked her, 
about ten vears ago, to join his department of peda- 
gogy. 

Mrs. Young believed that a docentship would be 
the most that she could get; hence she replied at first 
that the University had nothing to give that she cared 
for. President Harper rejoined with an offer of a full 
professorship. 

“But I haven't a doctor's degree,.’”’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Young, ‘“‘and I don’t want to be teaching those 
who are working for their highest degrees when I 
haven’t one myself.” 

“It’s the woman and not the degree I want this 
time,’’ he answered. All the same, she insisted on 
waiting until she had won her summa cum laude. 
Then she joined the faculty. There weré innovations 
in her department. For instance, her classes met at 
her house on Tuesday afternoons. She served coffee 
and tea during the recitations. Shortly afterward 
she met President Harper. 

““By the way,” she said, ‘do you mind my serving 
coffee at class?”’ 

“Bless you, no,” he said. ‘‘I wish I had some of 
it.’ And to his death he supported her in all she did. 


HOW IT FEELS TO FLY 
Now that aviation has become an avocation, we 
are wondering just what sensations are felt by the 
In an article in The World’s Work 
(September), Mr. Thomas S. Baldwin, whose airship 


““man-bird.” 


has been accepted by the United States Army, tells 
of his mental and physical experiences in this new 
realm of human activity. He says that the ‘‘feeling 
of triumph over the forces of the air,”’ has an irresist- 
ible charm, and that it thrills one with a conscious- 
ness of more than human power. But ‘‘in the first 
staze of learning how to fly, one is imprest with a 
Both 
mind and body must become adjusted to the new 
This 
“a feeling of buoyancy like floating on 


feeling of helplessness and a fear of danger.”’ 


conditions. accomplished, the aeronaut ex- 


periences 


the water.”” To quote further from Mr. Baldwin’s 
article: 

When this feeling in its full power had possession 
of me, I never had a serious accident. I recall that, 
making a short experimental flight with a dirigible 
about a year ago at Poughkeepsie, the propellers 
were caught in some rope as the ship rose. It at 
once shot up to a surprizingly high altitude and sailed 
off for about two miles to the south. All this time I 
had been working to get my motors to operating 
properly. Of a sudden the ship halted in the teeth 
of a contrary air current, and began to whirl like a 
gyroscope. I had been caught in an infant whirlwind, 
which seemed to be more violent overhead. I could 
throw off some ballast and go up with balloon power 


and escape, but I felt the sport of real flight in my 


blood, and I determined to disentangle my propellers, ! 





A Craftsman 


CRAFTSMAN HOMES 
Written and Published by Gustav Stickley, $2.00 





SHOWING HALETIMBER CONSTRUCTION 





Offer 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
Edited and Published by Gustav Stickley, $3.00 


A copy of CRAFTSMAN HOMES and a year’s subscription to THE CRAFTSMAN, $3.75 


“CRAFTSMAN HOMES ” is of value to every- 
one who intends to Plan a Home, Build a Home or 
Furnish a Home. It contains plans for houses 
costing from $500 to $15,000, and suggestions for 
the Interior Decorations and Furniture. 

The houses shown are intended to embody the best 
in American Architecture: Honest Construction, 
Simplicity of Interior Arrangement, Beauty, Har- 
mony and Economy. 

Craftsman Needlework, Metal Work and Tapestry 
(and Their Valuein Home Making) is an important 
feature of “ CRAFTSMAN HOMES.” 

Cabinet Work for Home Workers and Students 
Who Wish to Learn the Fundamental Principles of 
Construction is a chapter of significance to all inter- 
ested in Home Making. Native Woods and Mr. 
Stickley’s Method of Finishing Them is of impor- 
tance to all Builders and Decorators. 
“CRAFTSMAN HOMES” is beautifully printed 
and exceptionally well bound. It carries over 2 
illustrations, four color inserts of Craftsman Interiors 
and a portrait sketch of Mr. Stickley printed on 
Japanese Vellum. 


THE CRAFTSMAN is a magazine designed pre- 
eminently to represent the World's Progress. Its 
readers are Intelligent American Men and Women. 
It aims to present all phases of Public and Individual 
Achievement in which Sincere Craftsmanship is 
shown. Wherever there is progress in America, or 
any part of the globe, in the Fine or Industrial Arts, 
ou will find the magazine an enthusiastic exponent. 
lodern Architects who Think through their Work 
and Build for Beauty, Permanence and ‘Suitability 
find THE CRAFTSMAN their unfailing champion. 
Practical Builders read the magazine because every 
phase of their Work finds Presentation there, and 
there is Unfailing Inspiration for Development. In 
Policy the magazine is Fearless, Sincere, without 
conscious prejudice. Its Purpose is Progress. 
In addition to the many houses and plans given in 
“CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” two Craftsman houses 
are published every month in the magazine, so 
that anyone accepting our offer will have a com- 
plete presentation of the progress of Craftsman archi- 
tecture. 


OTHER CRAFTSMAN OFFERS 


R those who are interested in the handicrafts we have other combination offers which we feel are 
valuable and significant. In a circular we have just issued, which will be sent upon request, there is a 
list of some fifty practical books on the Arts, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Gardening, Domestic Science 

and General Culture offered in groups in combination with a year’s subscription to THE CRAFTSMAN. 


Write to-day for circular and sample copy of THE CRAFTSMAN. 


Gustav Stickley, The Craftsman, 41 West 34th Street, New York 
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The pleasure of improving a country or suburban 


place is enhanced by a number of things that you 
can plan for yourself. 

Our book “Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm” tells about the 
use of concrete on the home grounds for purposes of 
beauty and utility, which will greatly interest every 
owner of a place, however small. 

It is right in line with the modern idea of making 
a home both useful and beautiful, and will suggest 
many ways of doing this, by the use of concrete, of 
which you have never thought before. 


Send for this book today — it’s Free 


In planning these improvements remember that 
the success of concrete construction depends upon 
the quality of the cement used, that there are 


R. W. Gardner 
Architect 
New York City 


many brands of Portland Cement—that one — 
Atlas Portland Cement — produces uniform work of 
the best quality. It is not good in one spot and bad in 
another; it is all good, all equally wont the same. 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CE NT 


is the cement of which the United States Govern- 
ment bought 4,500,000 barrels for use in building 
the Panama Canal. 

Other books that will interest you are: 
“Concrete Country Residences” (postage 25 cents) 
“Concrete Cottages” (sent free) 


“Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction” 
(postage 10 cents.) 


If your dealer cannot supply you with “Atlas” write to 


LARGEST OUTPUT OF ANY CEMENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. OVER 50,000 
BARRELS PER DAY. 
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/ PORTLAND 


THE ATLAS portiann CEMENT CO., 


Dept. 64, 30 Broad Street, New York. 
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NONE JUST ASGOOD 





connect the machinery, and get out of this whiri 
wind by motor-power, if possible. Amid the in 
distinguishable mass of whirling ropes and spars and 
beams and the continuous roar of the wind on the ga 
bag as loud as the loudest thunder, I finally got th: 
propellers free and the: motors connected. 

But no sooner did the blades begin to spin tha: 
the ship made a dive downward at an angle of almos: 
sixty degrees and the prow was headed directly for 
the top of an oak-tree on the edge of the grou: 
about five hundred yards away. If my ship should } 
wrecked on that tree, it would not only be a seri: 
financial loss, but a far more serious loss—the loss 
all the self-confidence I had gained in long year 
experience in the air, because I felt from the mome: 
that the ship began to descend I held it firmly in n 
grip. It was moving at terrific speed. I prest gent!) 
on the lever of the planes and the ship instant 
obeyed. I have not words to describe my thril 
power and triumph when I felt and saw the shi 
in its headlong flight to apparent destruction yieldin; 
to my will. I held firmly in the hollow of my ha 
the power to overcome gravity, and for the first tim: 
I made several daring circles around a tree... . . 

The influence of even sporadic flight on the physica 
body and the health is remarkable. In balloon 
voyages I have been in the air as long as four days at a 
time. Once I made a voyage almost an inva] 
from rheumatism. I could scarcely raise my arm 
on a level with my head. My blood was black. The 
doctor would not permit me to taste meat. Within a 
few hours every drop of blood in my body had be- 
come a bright red liquid, looking like flame, and I 
seemed unable to appease my appetite for strong ani- 
mal food of which I had none too much aboard. 
From the tortures of rheumatism that voyage con 
veyed me to the tortures of hunger. 

I went to see a friend who was very low with cor 
sumption. I told him to go with me on a voyage 
and he would come back a well man. He shook his 
head, but I was persistent. At last he went, and for 
the first two hours in the air I thought he would 
bleed to death with hemorrhages. I felt like a mur 
derer. But soon he began to change. The voyage 
was from St. Louis to the Atlantic Coast. That was 
twenty years ago. He went back home and is stil! 
living, a robust man. I had another friend wih 
cured a very bad case of iron and copper dust in 
the lungs by a few balloon voyages. 

There is no such thing as air-sickness. The air 
has a general motion like the water, and, like the 
water, its waves are disturbed and broken into billows 
Its waves are twice as long as the water waves, but, 
because of its great elasticity, its disturbance and com- 
motion do not cause sea-sickness. I have never 
navigated the air without being imprest with its 
great superiority as man’s natural highway. It 
possesses a new freedom, a new poetry; but it also 

















are the best made. They 
include, besides Art Ko- 
Na, high-grade plain and 
dyed Tapestry Burlaps, 
Kord Ko-Na, Canvases 
and other fabric hang- 
ings. A great variety of 
special surface effects in 
a wide range of tones 
and colors. 

stamped “Fab- 
Burlaps Rik-O-Na” are 
the highest quality made. 
The trade-mark is a guaran- 
tee and appears on the back 
of every yard. Do notaccept 


imitations, as they cannot 
give lasting results. 


Send to-day 
for this 
Homemakers’ 
Book of 

Art Ko-Na 
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Colors 








Most Exquisite 
Of all Dainty Art K -_N 
Wall Fabrics O : a 


A new and exclusive Wiggin ‘‘Fab-Rik-O-Na”’ line that marks a distinct advance in wall 
covering. Novelty of texture, beauty, richness and durability are attractively combined in 
“Art Ko-Na.” It at once appeals to highest artistic sense in home making. Wide variety 
of tones and shades afford unique combinations. Colors are not affected by the sun. Art Ko-Na 
is readily applied and may be cleaned with damp cloth or sponge. Send to-day for samples. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


(Trade Mark Registered—U. S. Pat. Off.and in Pat, Off. in Gt, Brit.) 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 218 Arch St., Bloomfield, N.J. 
Fab-Rik-O-Na Wall Coverings are recommended and sold by all first-class decorators. 
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po a frightful fury before which the stoutest 
heart must quail. I have never gone aboard of an 
airship on the calmest day without first searching the 
heavens in all directions and studying every breeze 
that touched my face, or the tree tops, or the clouds 
And with every precaution, I have been often de- 
ceived, so often that I have sometimes believed that 
the air was capable of premeditated treachery. Tome 
the air is far more mysterious than the earth or the 
sea. 

In the air there is no solitude, no loneliness, even 
for the dullest imagination. The rapid succession of 
vast scenic illusions, both by day and by night, 
crowding upon a mind from which the gray veil of 
the earth has been rent or lifted, is enough to thrill 
a stoic. As one climbs into the heavens on a cloud 
less day, say to an altitude of three miles, he looks 
out upon an earth panorama of nearly three hundred 
miles in diameter. To the eye the earth has become 
a huge, concave hemisphere, meeting the heavens on a 
level with the eye. In the spring and summer this 
hemisphere is a deep dark green, streaked, dotted, 
and studded with myriad lights and shadows of cities, 
rivers, mountains, fields, and lakes. Every change in 
the position of the airship produces a thousand 
changes in the lights and shadows on this vast can 
vas, which in October is brown and in December is 
gray. It is a gigantic, whirling kaleidoscope. 

First we shall fly a step in a crude machine—we have 
begun to do that; then in time we shall sail the air 
in great ships, and in some remote day man will pass 
through the air in his own body solely. No one who 
has keenly felt the joy and triumph of flight in his 
own person can fail to believe in this last predictior 
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BURNING OILCLOTH IN GREENLAND 


WueEn Fridtjof Nansen was making his great 
journey across the Northern ice-cap of Greenland, his 
men found their supply of fuel running low. At 
the same time it became desirable to reduce the sledge 
loads as much as possible. The oilcloth covers for 
the sleeping-bags were accordingly condemned and 

yme one suggested that they would make a good fire 
on which to cook the supper. To quote from the 
tory as told by The Youth's Companion: 

The 


idea was at once carried into effect, with 


he further improvement that the fire was lighted | 
inside the tent, and an empty biscuit-tin was prest | 


into the service as a cooking-pot. 
blazed up splendidly, but most pleasures have their 
attendant pains, and in a few minutes a horrible 
black smoke filled the tent and almost blinded the 


The oilcloth 


occupants, most of whom took refuge in the sleeping- 


ags, with their heads well covered. 

Some one, however, had to stay and look after the 
tea-making; but long before enough snow was melted 
the tin began to leak, and a more water-tight vessel 
had to be found. Eventually the tea was made and 
disposed of, altho at the same time it was agreed 
that oilcloth was a most unsuitable fuel for use in a 
small tent. The next morning the fire was made out- 
side, with perfectly satisfactory results, and enough | 
snow was melted for a real thirst-quenching drink 
all round, which was a treat not enjoyed every day. 

A more personal effect of the oilcloth fire was a 
thick eoating of soot over the faces of the company. 
This continued to decorate them for many a day, 
washing being entirely at a discount, for water was 
far too scarce to be used in this way; and even if it 
had been plentiful, it would have been unwise to 
apply it to the face, as it seemed to make the skin 
more liable to crack and peel off under the combined 
glare of sun and snow. 


DINING WITH EMPEROR MENELIK 


Tue East African adventures of a distinguished 
American citizen are calling our attention to the 
marvels of that land of the dig-dig, the gemsbok, and 
the greater and lesser koodoo. and 
Stream, Mr. John A. M. Lethbridge tells the story of 
a trip which he made to Addis-Abbeba, the capital 
ot Abyssinia. Some hunting was done, but the pur- 
pose of the expedition was the purchase of a large 
number of ponies and mules for the ranch of Mr. 
W. N. McMillan near Nairobi, where Mr. Roosevelt 
has recently 


In Forest 


been hunting. On his journey Mr. 


Lethbridge saw many strange sights, and had dealings 
with men of all descriptions. After having bought 
his ponies, and while preparing for his return trip, 


he was invited to dine with the Emperor Menelik. We 
read: 

About a week after my arrival at Addis I was 
summoned by the Emperor to the palace; so, putting 
on a dress suit, which by the way I had to borrow, 
for I had no idea a dress suit would be necessary, 
I went with two other Englishmen to the palace. 
Ihave seen a good many sights in my life, but nothing 
like what I saw that day, and I shall never see it 
again. The Emperor Menelik was: sitting on his 
throne, drest in white, and wearing a soft black felt 
hat. He had large solitaire diamond earrings in his 
ears and a large single stone diamond ring on his 
hand. On his left were all the ministers. of the differ- 
ent nations in diplomatic uniforms, some of them 
with their breasts covered with orders and medals, 
and on his right hand were his Ras, or chiefs. We 
were taken up one by one and presented to him. 
He asked me what I wanted in Abyssinia and what I 
thought of the country, and inquired after Mr. Mc- 
Millan, and then our interview was at an end and I 
rejoined the others. There were also present hun- 
dreds of priests drest in their glorious colored robes, 
who danced and chanted, and after they had finished 
we were told to go out into the gardens of the palace 
and amuse ourselves. The Emperor has two magnifi- 
cent lions, the finest by far that I have ever seen, and 
it seems wonderful how they keep in such good con- 
dition, as their cage is quite smal!. After about an 
hour we were called to dinner to the same place. 

The Emperor still sat on the throne and we had a 
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subject in a moment’s time. 


| The Rand Transparent Index Guides are 


made in every conceivable size and shape. 
Either alphabetical, numerical or in states. 
Including vertical letter folder guides, etc., 
for every purpose imaginable. 


Let us send you a sample 
without charge 


Then just notice how the smooth cellu- 
loid covering protects the guide from soiled 
fingers. No paste, no inconvenience, no 
labor required. Names or index easily 
typewritten, then wrapped around the little 
plug and inserted. 7hey will last a lifetime. 

The labels appear on top, not on the 
face. They cannot be obscured. You can 
arrange them so they may be seen from 
any angle. 

But right now, before you turn this page, 
make it a point to mail us to-day a sample 
out of your file to show size, and we will 
promptly forward one of the Rand Trans- 
parent Index Guides, free of charge, so 
that you may see for yourself the great ad- 
vantage from a standpoint of convenience 
and economy. 

At the same time we will give you full 
information and facts regarding the Rand 
Revolving Index,so that you may know 
how to apply it to your own needs, thereby 
saving time, labor and confusion. 


THE TIME-SAVER CO., Dept. P, 
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The Rand “N —" 
Transparent Index Guides 


NCE you see them will convince you that they are quicker, neater, more durable, 
and convenient than anything ever before devised in the shape of a guide. 
It makes no difference what system you employ, whether alphabetical, numer- 
ical or geographical, the Transparent Index Guides and the Rand Revolving Index 
can be applied in many ways to cut out lost motion, thus enabling you to refer to any 
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Tue Rand REVOLVING INDEX 


Makes an Instantaneous Numerical Corre- 
spondence Filing System. 























Once 7otype- 
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Adjustable, elastic, 
instantaneous, Either 
ball-bearing, revolving stan- 
dard or wall bracket. Correspondence 
index or any other reference list. One Bos- 

ton concern indexes a 30,000 list—alphabetically, file 
numbers opposite names. securing instant reference. 
Any capacity from 5 to 100 metal leaves per standard. 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. 
















TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at {to 34 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
to Apply; on Pr Shipped with privilege of 
examination. &@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 
Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chicage 


WATER ON -TAP 


Always and cucreers you want it, pumped from stream, 
pond or spring. No expense for power, no trouble, no 
repairs, water —— aa Ba for every foot of fall when 


FOSTER 8%) RAM 


DUTY 


sold with written Guaranty of Satisfac- 
tion or your money back and freight 
refunded. Thousands used—all highly 


endorse: 

FRER Bt BOOK shows how to install, gives 
full particulars and valuable water- 
supply suggestions. Prices and plans 

p for your needs 

furnished gladly. 


Power Specialty Co. 
2140 Trinity Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. 


































We want to show you how thoroughly prac- 
tical it is to receive all the benefits of out-of- 
door sleeping — with the face, only, coming in 
contact with the crisp, out-door air— enjoying 
the comforts of a warm room; protected from 
drafts, sterms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper— no nails or, 
screws to-mar the woodwork—can be instantly 
adjusted’ to’ any window. Write today for free 
booklet, ‘‘What Fresh Air Will Do,” and full 
particulars. ofvour 30-day free trial offer. 
Recommended by Eminent Physicians Everywhere. 
Cabinet: Mfg.: Co., 303 Maine.St., Quincy, Ill. 


Manufacturers of SuperiorCabinets forTurkish and VaporBaths{ 
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Take it and try it 
forten days. Test it 
and prove its adap- 
tability and suit- 
ability to »ou and 
your work — that’s 
what anydea!ler will 
sayto you. That’s 
the way] want them 
to sell my pens. 


Geo. S, Parker, 


The difference be- 
tween the Parker and other 
fountain pens is the vita) differ- 
ence between the curved ink feed 


of the Parker and the straight ink 


feeds common to all other foun- 


tain pens. 


PARKER 


LUCKY CURVE 


FOUNTAIN 


PENS 


The Lucky Curve, illustrated 
here to the right, cleans itself 
of ink when you return the pen 
to your pocket, giving free pas- 
sage to air expanded in the 
reservoir by the heat of your 

y- Straight ink feeds, com- 
mon to all other fountain pens, 
retain ink until it is forced into 
the cap by the air, where it fre- 
quently soils your fingers and 
linen when you remove the cap 
towrite. But not with the Par- 
ker—because of the Lucky 
Curve. 

Isn’t this feature alone 


enough to win your preference to the Parker? 


Standard, Self-Filling or Safety 


from $1.50 up 
Beautiful catalog free. 
dealer, make a ten days test. Then decide 
if yon wantit. If you can’t finda Parker 
lealer, write me, giving the name of 
your stationer, druggist or jeweler, 
See a dealer or write me 
today. 
DEALERS— Write for my special 1909 proposition 
to first 1500 dealers—a remarkable ofier by which 


you can get a representative assortment of Parker 
Pens and a splendid plate-glass show-case. 


PARKER PEN COMP 


: GEO. S. PARKER, Pres. 
142 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 








Select a Parker ata 


table to ourselves on his left where also sat General 
Abato, the commander-in-chief of the Abyssinian 
army. He conversed with us through an interpreter. 
Across the room were two enormous curtains and on 
these being drawn aside there was disclosed to our 
view an enormous hall full of soldiers, sitting down 
in rows, as tizht together as they could be packed. 
Presently slaves entered, carrying huge hunks of raw 
beef which they carried down the rows. The soldiers 
seized the meat with their teeth and cut off large 
pieces with their knives and presently all were 
eating. They also had large plates of Abyssinian 
bread and also about one pint each of tedge—the 
local spirit made from honey. This spirit is extremely 
strong and heavy and has to be taken with caution. 
When these soldiers had finished eating, the large 
doors at the further end of the hall were thrown open, 
these men let out, the doors closed again, and those 
at the side opened, and a fresh lot let in to be treated 
in the same manner, and while this was going on we 
were eating a European dinner of about eight courses 
and drinking champagne and claret. We sent word 
to the Emperor that we should consider it an honor 
to be allowed to drink his health, which he permitted, 
and we did so standing....... 

Directly dinner was over we made our adieus to the 


Emperor and departed. 








A WINTER IN THE FROZEN SOUTH 


UntTIL the world was startled by the news of the 
discovery of the North Pole, the record for Polar ex- 
ploration was held by Lieut. E. H. Shackleton of the 


British Navy, who planted the Union Jack 111 miles 


from the South Pole on January 9, 1909. The ex- 


ploring party of fifteen men left England in August 
1907, and after a stay in New Zealand reached the 


Antarctic Continent just as winter was setting in. 
A hut was built and on February 22, 1908, their ship 


the Nimrod left them. In an article in McClure’s 
Magazine Lieutenant Shackleton gives the following 
account of life in his winter quarters: 


At the lee side of the hut was erected shelter for 
the ponies, cases of maize, bales of fodder, tarpaulins, 
and planks being used for the purpose. The hardy 
animals did not seem to be imprest with this provision 
for their comfort, and during their first night under 
shelter some of them, after making a great deal of 
noise, broke loose and returned to the valley where 
they had previously been tethered. Shortly after- 
ward Grisi, the most high-spirited of the lot, pushed 
his head through one of the windows of the hut. A 
store-room, built on the south side of the hut, suc- 
cumbed to the first blizzard, and after the weather 
cleared we had to organize a party to search for lost 
property. I found a Russian felt boot, weighing over 
three pounds, lying three quarters of a mile from the 
crate in which it had been packed. It must have 
travelled in the air, for it had not been scratched by 
the rocks over which it had passed. od 

A dark room was constructed in a corner of the 
interior of the hut, the cases containing bottled fruit 
being used for the purpose, and in the opposite corner 
Thad a tiny cabin built of boards and roofed. 

Life in the hut during the winter was not uninter- 
esting. Each two men had a cubicle of their own, 
seven by six feet, and fenced off from the rest of our 
little world by means of steel wires and canvas. 
The general handiness of the members of the expedi- 
tion could be judged by the manner in which these 
rooms were fitted and decorated. 

One dividing curtain was painted to represent a 
fireplace, with a cheerful fire burning in the grate and 
a bunch of flowers on the mantelpiece—a cheering 
enough scene when the temperature was low. An- 
other curtain showed life-size drawings of Napoleon 
and Joan of Arc. Joan was tied to the stake and 
flames were playing around her in a manner no doubt 
intended to suggest warmth. In order to give as 
much room as possible in the center of the hut, we 
arranged to have the table hoisted up to the roof 
when not required, and this left space for the various 
operations that were carried on by members of the 
expedition. 

The stove was not a success at first, but investiga- 
tion showed that this was due to the absence of several 
important parts, which had not been put in when 
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The only 
guaranteed 
shoe laces 


No other maker guarantees 
shoe laces; but it is only nat- 
ural that we should, because 
we put out the best shoe laces 


ever made. 


“NF 10” 
Shoe Laces 


have no equal for strength and 
long wear. Made of highest- 
grade long-fibre Sea Island 
cotton, especially processed. 

They are tubular and pressed 
flat—no edges to fray and they 
won't come untied. They have 
patented tips—dull black fast 
color—that won't come off the 
laces. 

And we stand back of every 
pair of “MF 10” Shoe Laces 
with our 


6 months’ guarantee 


10 cents per pair—black and tan, 
in four lengths for men's and 
women’s shoes. At all shoe and 
dry goods stores, and haberdashers. 
Every pair of the genuine ‘‘V F 10” 
is in a sealed box and has 
“N F 10’ stamped on the tips — 
your protection against imitations. 

If your dealer hasn’t ‘NV F 10” we'll 
send them on receipt of price. Write us 
anyway for illustrated booklet which shows 
our complete line of shoe laces, including 
our patented Vufashond for oxfords 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 


Dept. E, Reading, Pa. 




















A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
- ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


© (Tlustrated) 8) : . 
by William _H. Walling, A.M., M:D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have ? 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Soa 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Woran Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Rica Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Miastrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Tablz of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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was being erected in the hut, and after this omission 
ad been made good it gave us cvery satisfaction. 
he stove was put to no light test, for it had to burn 
or over nine months, with an occasional break of not 
nore than ten minutes on occasions when it was 
‘eing cleaned. A meteorological station had been 
erected close to the hut, and here records were taken 
very two hours, sometimes in the face of blizzards 
hat made work outside supremely unattractive. . . 

The long winter months were busy but not event- 
ful, Every man had his share of work to do, and 
ome of the investigations undertaken and discoveries 
made by the scientists were of a highly interesting 
character. 

We lived under conditions of steady routine, broken 
only when a blizzard rushed down from the icy south 
and made difficult and unpleasant the operations of 
feeding the ponies and dogs, fetching coal and supplies 
from the outside, and taking the records at our 
meteorological station. 

We played hockey and football in the open while 
there was sufficient light, and in the hut some of us 








amused ourselves with bridge, poker, and dominoes; 
while midwinter’s day and birthdays were made the 
occasions of happy festivals, which helped to preserve 
our band from any attack of Polar ennui. Several 
of the members of the expedition employed them- 
selves in the production of the ‘‘ Aurora Australis," 
a book which was written, printed, and illustrated 
in our winter quarters. The covers of the, volumes 
were made from wood that had formed parts of the 
cases in which our provisions had been packed, and 
the amateur printing-establishment provided occupa- 
tion and amusement during the months of darkness. 

Gradually those months passed, and as the spring 
approached we began to get impatient for the day 
when we should be able to make a start with the sledg- 
ing expeditions toward the two goals of our ambitions 
—the South Magnetic Pole and the geographical 
South Pole itself. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Seeing their Finish.—LawyEer—‘ What is your 
occupation?” 

Witness—" I'm a piano finisher.” 

LawYER—‘‘Be a little more definite. Do you 
polish them or move them?’—Boston Transcript. 


As She is Spoken.—‘‘ English is a funny language, 
after all, isn’t it?” “‘Why so?” “I heard a man 
talking of a political candidate the other day, say: 
‘If he only takes this stand when he runs he’ll have 
a walk-over.’"’—Baltimore American. 


The Gods Overruled.—Apropos of examinations 
and their terrors, A. E. Palmer, secretary of the De- 
partment of Education of New York, told at a recent 
dinner an odd story of a young African prince. 

“This prince,” said Mr. Palmer, ‘‘entered Yale or 
Harvard—I forget which—and amused himself 
with motor-cars and bulldogs till examination time 
drew near. 

‘“‘Examination time frightened the young prince 
horribly. He began to study, and he cabled home to 
the king, his father: , 

***Examinations next week. Most difficult. 
plore aid of gods in my behalf.’ 

‘A few days later this reply came back from the 
barbarous west-coast monarch: 

““*Rites performed. Fourteen picked youths, all 
sons of nobles, have been sacrificed. Omens propi- 
tious.’ 

““Yet would you believe it?’ Mr. Palmer con- 
cluded: ‘‘The young prince flunked.”—Washington 
Star. 


41m- 


Taking it out in Trade.—A young man of very 
limited means, after the marriage ceremony, presented 
to the minister twenty-seven large copper cents, all 
spread out on the palm of his right hand. ‘This is all 
I’ve got, parson,” he said. Seeing a disappointed look 
in the minister’s face, he added, “If we have any 
children, we will send them to your Sunday-school.” 
—Success Magazine. 
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Paint Talks No. [2—Advantages of Fall Painting 
: The fall of the year offers several advantages as a painting time. First, and most 
important, surfaces are almost sure to be dry; there is no frost or inner moisture to 
work out after the paint is applied. There are no flies or 
gnats about to stick in the paint and mar the finished 
surface; there is Jess dust. Paint applied in the fall means 
protection against the penetrating winter storms; it means 
less likelihood of finding rotted joints and opened fissures 
in the spring. 

Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil (tinted as desired) 
give a reliable winter coat to a building—an armor against the 

dest attacks of the weather. White Lead and Linseed Oil 
paint does not crack open and scale off. It stays on until 
gradually worn off—leaving an excellent surface for repainting. 

The Dutch Boy Painter Trade-Mark is Your Guarantee 
Buy of your local dealer if possible. If 
he hasn’t it—do not accept something 
else—write our nearest office. 





Painting Outfit 


Free 

_ We have prepared a 
little package of things 
bearing on the subject 
of painting which we 
call House-owners’ 
Painting Outfit R 

It includes: 

1—Book of color 

schemes (state 

whether you wish 
interior or exte- 
vitor schemes). 

2— Specifications 

for all kinds of 

painting. 

—Instrument 
for detecting 
adulteration in 
paint material, 
with directions 
for using it. 

Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 
House-owners’ Paint- 
ing Outfit R 


Read about our Houseowner’s Painting Outfit 2a- 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities: 


Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





New York _ Boston Buffalo r 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 




























the Alarm 


is no time to begin to wonder if your insurance 
is all right. You should know now. Don’t put 
off another day looking up your policies. If 
they are in the Hartford don’t worry. For 
99 years it has promptly paid every honest 
loss. If not in the Hartford and they 

are to expire soon—as a reminder 
just make a note on the 


Agents Everywhere 
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Saves 
One- 
Third 

of 
Your 
Coffee 











2. 


FOR 

MAKING 
COFFEE 
ON THE 





And gives you better coffee— 
better coffee because the grounds are 
not boiled or steeped—better coffee 
because only the goodness is ex- 
tracted. That’s what it means to have a 


anning- 
owman 


METEOR 


Coffee Percolator 


At leading dealers in Urn Style or 
Coffee Pot Style. Over 100 
styles and sizes. Beauti- 
fully made. Reliable 
Manning - Bowman 
quality throughout. 


Write a 9 tive 
booklet **J-3.” 
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Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
For October and Early Fall Planting 


Of the tried and true things so essential to the hardy 

garden, I recommend as especially adapted for Oo- 

tober planting: 

PEONIES My collection has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. I have ready this fall more than 

300,000 strong roots, in some kinds, which will be 


sure to bloom next year. 
IRISES My surpassing collection has no equal in 
America. I have hundreds of kinds. 

PHLOXE: A superb assortment, embracing all 
the latest novelties. A fine stock of 

healthy young plants. Special prices on application. 
DELPHINIUMS The finest lot of hybrid kinds 
I have ever grown or seen, 

many of them the superior of all the named varieties. 
SPECIAL OFFER WHILE THEY LAST, of Farr’s Hybrid 
Delphiniums $2.50 per doz., $18.00 per 100. Stoek limited 
Shall I send you my Catalogue? It is free to all who are inter- 

ested in hardy Plants, And you will find it worth while. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 


809A PENN STREET 








READING, PA. 
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Mosaic Poetry 


As a gleaning for the curious, I copy from one of my 
old scrapbooks of thirty years ago a poem entitled 


**Mosaic Poetry”’: J. M. 
I only knew she came and went Lowel. 
Like troutlets in a pool; Hood. 
She was a phantom of delight, Wordsworth. 
And I was like a fool. Eastman. 
*“One kiss, dear maid,’’ I said, and 
sighed, Coleridge. 
‘‘Out of those lips unshorn.”’ Longfellow. 


She shook her ringlets round her head, Stoddard. 


And laughed in merry scorn. Tennyson. 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, Tennyson. 
You hear them, oh! my heart? Alice Cary. 


‘Tis twelve at night, 
clock, 
Beloved, we must part! 


by the Castle 
Coleridge. 
Alice Cary. 


““Come back! come back!” she cried in 
grief, Campbell. 
‘*My eyes are dim with tears: Bayard Taylor. 
How shall I live through all the days, Mrs. Osgood. 


All through a hundred years?” T. S. Perry. 
’Twas in the prime of summertime, Hood. 
She blest me with her hand; Hoyt. 
We strayed together, deeply blest, Mrs. Edwards. 
Into the Dreaming land. Cornwall. 
The laughing bridal roses blow Patmore. 
To dress her dark, brown hair. Bayard Taylor. 
No maiden may with her compare, __ Brailsford. 
Most beautiful, most rare! Read. 


Iclasped it on her sweet, cold hand, Browning. 
The precious golden link: Smith. 
I calmed her fears, and she was calm, Coleridge. 


“Drink, pretty creature, drink!” Wordsworth. 
And so I won my Genevieve, Coleridge. 
And walked in Paradise; Hervey. 
The fairest thing that ever grew Wordsworth. 
Atween me and the skies. Osgood. 


—Boston Transcript. 


Getting Sympathy.—Younc Wire (rather 
nervously) —‘O cook, I must really speak to you. 
Your master is always complaining. One day it is the 
soup, the second day it is the fish, the third day it is 
the joint—in fact it is always something or other.” 

Cook (with feeling)—‘‘ Well, mum, I’m sorry for 
you. It must be quite hawful to live with a gentle- 
man of that sort.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Telling the Truth.—MotTHEerR—“ There were two 
apples in the cupboard, Tommy, and now there is only 
one. How’s that?” 

Tommy (who sees no way of escape)—‘ Well, ma, 
it was so dark in there I didn’t see the other!”— 
Judge. 


The Consumers Confuted.—ConsuMER—* 
here! Clothes.are dearer than before!” 

“Ah, my dear.sir, you forget that { of 9-10 of 1 per 
cent. duty has been taken off of all wool grown on 
cross-eyed Jambs of Punkabazoo invoiced prior to 
1806!""—Life. 


Look 


Up to Her.—IrateE Woman—“‘ These photographs 
you made of. myself and husband are not at all satis- 
factory and I refuse to accept them. Why, my hus- 
band looks like a baboon.” 

PHOTOGRAPHER—" Well, that’s no fault of mine, 
madam. You should have thought of that before you 
had him taken.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


Heard at Home.—Mrs. Fixem—‘‘I don’t see what 
you men find?in.your club.” 

Mr. Fixem—‘It’s what we don’t find. fear. 
Sloper’s.: 





“‘ Lippincott Your Appetite.” 





prepaid to your door 
—together with two free pound cans of Lip- 
pincott’s good old country apple butter. 

People wonder why we offer apple butter 
with a fireless cooker. The reason is that 
being makers of an apple butter which is quite 
famous in certain districts, we wish to extend 
its popularity all over the country, so coming 
across this great cooker and realizing its pos- 
sibilities, * we contracted to take the full output, 
in order to introduce our good old country 
apple butter. 

Just order the cooker and if you find it is 
not fully up to your expectations fire it back at 
our expense and keep the apple butter. 

We shall not grumble at your reasons, rest 
assured of that. We will return you the money 


and say nothing. Send for the cooker anyhow 
and try it. 


The Linvincelt Co., 44 Main St., Cincinnati 
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Garvieniie, 
Senenenial. Lasting 


That is the kind of fence 78 get when you set 

California Privet. Whether fe anted elaborately or 

Mainly your grounds need a border of this distinct- 
ittle shrub to properly complete the setting. 


My California Privet | 


is better than you sou ordinarily buy—because 
growing it is a 8 I have acres of ie over 
pote! te for my literature; or 
better still ae in} your order now while selections 
are g map ape © Hine ot any sete-aven though 
you do not expect to order until later. 
C. A. BENNETT, Box 53, R N. J. 




























Here’s something NEW—a gasoline engine 
which makes a power pumping plant out <a 
common pump in a few minutes. Beats a 
mill all hollow. Will pump water from a well of 
any depth 500 to 800 gallons per hour, accord 
to size of pump cylinder. Needs no speci 
foundation. Any well platform is sufficient. 
Needs no belts, jacks or fixings of any kind. Is 
ready for instant use when you get it. 

Runs out of doors or inside without overheat- 
ing or freezing, winter or summer. No smoke, 
flame, sparks or odor. 


/The Fuller & Johnson | 
| FARM 
|PUMP ENGINE) 


Boe 

ti B; 

pipe for for extra, stoi will; 
feet Dp in tsa 

page a fect Pino tor ore 


402 i Ave.. Madison, =. 
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The Magic of Medicine.—A baseball player had 
two fingers of his right hand pretty badly bunged up 
in practise, and on his way home from the grounds 
he dropt into a doctor’s office to have them attended 
to. 

“‘Doctor,”’ he asked anxiously as he was leaving, 
‘“‘when this paw of mine heals will I be able to play 
the piano?” 

“Certainly you will,’ the doctor assured him. 

‘*Well, then, you’re a wonder, Doc. I never could 
before.” —Everybody’s. 


Cause and Effect.—The magistrate was incredu- 
lous. ‘‘ You mean to say that this physical wreck” — 
(indicating the prisoner)—‘‘ gave you a black eye?” 
“Yes,” retorted the prosecutor, ‘‘but he wasn’t a 
physical wreck until he gave me the black eye.”’— 
London Daily News. 


Episcopal Anatomy.—‘‘Our dear bishop looks 
very stiff and dignified,” remarked old Mrs. Croxley; 
“*but I assure you he has a warm, kind heart beating 
beneath his gaiters.’’—Tit-Bits. 


The Other Kind.—‘‘I wish Lucy hadn’t gone 
rowing with that young Pliffers,’’ says Lucy’s mama. 
“He is such a fool in a boat.” 

‘‘Rock-the-boat idiot?’’ smiles the listener. 

“No. Not that kind. He is one of the sort that 
proposes.”’—Life. 


What’s in a Name?—An amusing story has been 
told concerning Mr. Phillips’ classic drama, ‘* Ulysses.” 
When it was being played in America, two young girls 
were sitting together in the stalls at a matinee per- 
formance, and before the curtain rose the following 
conversation was ‘heard: ‘‘Say, Maude, I know this 
play is going to be funny.”” ‘‘ What makes you think 
so?” asked Maude. ‘‘ Why, anybody could tell that 
from the name!”’ was the reply.—M. A. P. 


Merely a Hint.—A chocolate darky and his 
“valler” girl were walking along together. 

‘*T’se skeered mos’ to def, Rastus.” 

‘‘What am yo’ skeered ob, woman?” 

‘‘T’se skeered yo’se gwine to kiss me.” 

“‘How kin I kiss yo’ when I’se got a bucket on ma 
haid, a wash pot in one han’ an’ a turkey gobbler in de 
udder?” 

‘Oh, well, yo’ fool, I wuz thinkin’ yo’ could set de 
bucket ob watah on de groun’, put de turkey down an’ 
turn de wash pot ovah him, den set me on de wash pot, 
frow yo’ ahms around me an’ des hep yo’ sef.”— 
Everybody's. 

Welsh by Extraction.—There is a good story told 
of the days when Lord Halsbury was a barrister. 
He was arguing a case on behalf of a Welshman. and 
showed a great knowledge of the Principality and its 
people. ‘‘Come, come,” said the judge at last, ‘“‘ you 
know you can not make yourself out to be a Welsh- 
man.” ‘Perhaps not,’ replied the barrister, ‘* but 
I have made a great deal of money out of Welshmen 
in my time.” ‘Well, then,” replied the judge, 
“‘suppose we call you a Welshman by extraction.” — 
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“There’s no place like 
home,” and no soap like 
Pears.’ 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 
OVEr. 








Sold everywhere. 
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When you equip your home see that the 
bath tubs you buy are guaranteed. The 
“Standard” Green and Gold Label Bath carries 
a Five-Year Guarantee Label and the 
“Standard” Red and Black Label Bath carries 
a two-year guarantee label. 


The guaranteeing of “Statdard” Green and 
Gold Label Baths for five years, and the 
“Standard” Red and Black Label Baths for 
two years against defects in either material or 
workmanship is the most important departure 
ever instituted in the sale of sanitary bathroom 
fixtures. 














Because of their sanitary efficiency, durability and beauty, “Standard” 
baths are the most widely known and used in the world. Because of 
this unprecedented popularity of genuine “Standard” goods, unscrupulous 
dealers have substituted inferior baths where the genuine “Standard” 
guaranteed bath has been specified and ordered. 

To protect the interests of buyers and to prevent substitution, we caution all purchasers of 
“Standard” goods that every genuine “Stavdard” guaranteed bath is plainly labeled as such. 


In addition to the guarantee labels appearing on “Standard baths, we will issue gratis to 
every purchaser of the “Standard” Green and Gold label bath, an official guarantee insur- 
ing the fixture against defects in material and workmanship for five years, and the same 
guarantee on Red and Black label baths for two years. 


When you are buying your bathroom fixtures take advantage 
of this Bath Insurance. Write now for full information. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfa.Co.. Dept. 35, Pittsburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


——— 


Offices and Showrooms: New York: 35-37 W. 31st St. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave. Boston: 712 Paddock Building. 
Chicago: 415 Ashland Block. St. Louis: 100-102 N. Fourth St. ouisville: 319-323 W.Main St. Philadelphia: 1128 
Walnut St. New ns: Corner Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road S. Toronto, 


Canada: 29 Richmond St.,E. Montreal, Canada: 39 St. Sacrament St. London, E.C., 57-60 Holborn Viaduct. 

















Notable Examples of 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION & FURNISHING 
in Perfect Taste 


I think perhaps more examples of decoration and furnishing are submitted to me in a given time 
than to any other one person. . 

_ Because I edit and publish “The House Beautiful,” people share 
with me the joy of their achievements and send me photographs of 
their triumphs. 

T have selected a number of notable examples of really beautiful 
and correct effects—Living Rooms—Dining Rooms— Halls — Bed 
Rooms. These I have reproduced in natural colors and have col- 
lected them into ‘The House Beautiful Portfolio.” Each plate has ;, 
complete description of the rooms with everything that ios gone * 
into the furnishing and decorating, accurately named and priced. 
You will enjoy their beauty, but it is in their practical helpfulness 
that you will appreciate their true value. 2 si 

_ Artists whomake a business of Home Decoration and Fur- G 
nishing submit such plates only when a lavish outlay —2@ 
iscontemplated. These notable examples show what i 


























Rod 
can be done with limited means through the exer- Seve 
cise of careful selection, guided by a fully developed eS 
understanding of what is appropriate. s 


May I Help? " 
..2f you want the Portfolio you want “The House Beau- 
tiful,” my monthly magazine. 

Just sign the coupon, enclose $1.00 and drop it in the mail. 

I will send you at once, quite by way of good measure, the 
“Portfolio of Color Plates” and a copy of the current issue 
of “The House Beautiful.” 

For your dollar I will send you the five succeeding num- 
bers of ‘The House Beautiful,” so you see you will get in 
all a full6 months of the magazine. The regular sub- 
scription peice is $2.50 per year. 

it out the coupon, pin a dollar bill to it and 
mail to— 


7 
Pa 
Herbert S. Stone, Publisher of “The House Beautiful’ “7 
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What You Get F or 


| this man’s meter,” said the cashier in the gas com- 


Nothing 
is the 


added value in comfort and fit 
and durability given by our flaw- 
less fabric—the most elastic made 


in the 





If you had an extra skin, it would | 


fit as these garments do. 


We make the machine that 
makes the goods. 


Go to the shops; examine; com- 
pare; and we do not fear your 
decision. 


BUT BE CERTAIN 





IDENTIFIES OUR GOODS 


Our booklet tells you all about it 


Cooper Manufacturing Co. 


Bennington, Vermont 


ANTIQUES 


I havea very large stock of 0ld China, Old Mahog- 
any Furniture, Brasses, Coppers, Pewter, Antique 
Jewelry, etc. My twenty-page Catalogue quotes 
descriptions and prices of all. Sent to anyone inter- 
ested in Antiques. ADA M. ROBERTS 


Box 67 WASHINGTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











| pany’s office to the superintendent. 
| the superintendent, 




















Depends for its virtues not upon strong 
oils, carbolic or other irritating disinfec- 
tants, but upon the presence of OXYGEN 
(peroxide)—Nature’s purifier. 
Ask your dentist—he knows. 
Of all druggists—25 cents. 
SAMPLE AND BOOKLET FREE ON REQUEST. 


McKesson & Robbins, New York. 














Something Wrong with the Meter.—‘ Better 
send an inspector down to see what's the matter with 


“Oh!” began 
““we throw complaints about 
meters""—'‘ This is no complaint. He sends a check 
for the amount of his bill and says it’s ‘very reason- 
able.’ ’’—The Catholic Standard and Times. 


The Curing of William Hicks. 


Bill Hicks had asthma—shook the floors 
With each recurring paroxysm; 

The doctors made him live outdoors, 
And that gave him the rheumatism. 


The doctors cured his rheumiatiz; 
Of that there never was a question. 
Strong acids stopt those pains of his, 
But left him ill of indigestion. 


Dyspepsia fled before a course 
Of eating grain. It would delight us 
To cheer this plan till we were hoarse— 
But Hicks then had appendicitis. 


He rallied from the surgeon’s knife, 

And lay six weeks without a quiver. 
The operation saved his life— 

The loafing, tho, knocked out his liver. 


To cure his liver troubles he 

Tried muscle stunts—you know how they go. 
From liver ills he then was free, 

But all the strains gave him lumbago. 


Lumbago is a painful thing; 
A masseuse with a visage solemn 
Rubbed the lumbago out by spring, 
But twisted poor Bill’s spinal column. 


To rid his backbone of the twist 

They used some braces. They were careless; 
The padding for his head they missed; 

This made him straight, and left him hairless. 


Drugs were prescribed to grow his hair. 
They acted just as represented: 

They put his scalp in good repair, 
But soaked in and left Hicks demented. 


Then to a sanatorium 
They took Bill. He was wisely treated; 
His brain with health began to hum— 
Then asthma!—ward was poorly heated. 


“More open air,”’ the doctors said. 
Bill Hicks cried: ‘‘ No, you shall not lure me. 
I'll stay in peace upon my bed, 
And shoot the man that tries to cure me!” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


Vicarious Efforts.— Kinp Op Lapy (talking toa 
tramp)—'‘ Have you ever made an effort to get work?” 
Tramp—“ Yes, ma'am. Last month I got work for 
two members of my family, but neither of them would 


take it.’-—Human Life. 


Nothing is Certain.—*' You can’t tell what sort 
of a cook a wife will make.” 


“And you can’t tell what sort of a wife a cook will 
make, and there you are.’’—lWashington Herald. 


Its Use.— ‘Do you think that Greek has much 
value in modern education?” 
“‘Certainly,’”’ answered the young man with a 


college hat; ‘‘the Greek alphabet enables a man to 
know what frat he belongs to.’-—Washington Star. 





FLEISCHMANN’S 
compresseo YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 








Hendrik Hudson 
Little Knew 


of the wonderful structures and monumenta! 
buildings which would rear their height skyward 
on the little island past which he saile only 


a comparatively few years ago. 


Dragon 


PORTLAND 


CONCRETE 


is the factor which has played a most im- 
portant part in this wonderful evolution. 
Many of the most notable structures in the 
city have used this concrete wholly or in part. 
From the smallest shed to the finest mansion— 
from field ditch to beautiful parks or country 
estates, it meets every requirement. 


Qur booklet—a reve- 
lation of Concrete 
(PPosstbilities, and the 
services of our expert 
Consulting Engineer 
are yours — gratis — 





Sor the asking. 


The Lawrence Cement Company 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, Pres’t 
NEW YORK Dept. W PHILADELPHIA 


C.H. CEMENT & M. CO., Cumberland, Md. 


eee) 
OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


uir’ th 
fee pve mg for The op Pe ara clin Be Send nz ote, 5 ioe 


sample box of 100 to Magara Cilp Co 155 Waverly Pinee,N.Y. City, 
he Niagara Them 














A New and Better Kind of Tiling 










OOKS and feels exactly like REAL Porcelain or 
Ceramic Tiling—but wears much better, lasts 
uch longer and only costs about one- oy 

The L deal Wall Covering for Kitchens, Bath Room: 
tories, Pantries, Refrigerators, Humidors, &e. 

Fire-, Wear-, Water-, and Germ - proof. Never 

cracks, "preaks or falls, ‘and can be used over wood, 
pla aster, brick, or concrete, etc. 

Made of highest grade Bessemer steel. The “Tiling” 
effect is stamped in deep and clear. Different Sizes and 
Patterns for different Purposes and Tastes. Sold by Plumb- 
ing and Hardware Dealers; who also 

Write for Catalog and name of Nocodo agent in your 





town, If interested in Metal Ceilings, write for Ceiling 

Catalog. 

NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO., a 1884, 
85 Cherry St., New York, U. S. 
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Somewhat Cheaper.—‘ Is it so, that you used to 
call regularly on that girl?” 

‘Yes; she always sang a song to me that I loved.” 

‘* Why didn’t you marry her?” 

‘*T found I could buy the song for fifty cents.’’— 
The Circle. 


Organic.—'‘Going up to hear that lecture on ap- 
pendicitis to-day?” 

“Naw, I’m tired of these organ recitals." —C ornell 
Widow. 


A Treasure in Peril.— INDIGNANT WirE—“ That 
new chauffeur has only just brought the children 
and me home and now he’s taken the cook out for a 
spin.” ; 

Husspanp—‘‘Great Heavens! He doesn’t half 
know how to manage a car and she’s the first decent 
cook we've had in a year.”’-—Brooklyn Life. 


Appreciation.—Tuer Lapy Fare—“ You can not 
cheat me, my man. I haven’t ridden in cabs for 
twenty-five years for nothing.” 

Tue Casppy— Haven't you, mum? Well, you've 
done your best.” —New Zealand Free Lance. 


First Things First.—‘‘ How's yer wheat?” 

“First rate.” 

“Pigs doin’ well?” 

‘*Fine.”’ 

“That puny colt come 'round all right?’ 

“He sure did.” 

“‘Glad to hear things is so likely, Bill. 
wife?” —Louisville Courier Journal. 


How’s yer 


Hobson’s Choice.—Stout Party (who has dropt 
cigar)—‘ Now which can I afford to lose—my cigar 
or my back buttons?”—London Opinion. 








We can’t deny to Cook our praise 
For his great feat and all his daring; 
Tho we believe as a result 
All Cooks will be more overbearing. 
—Houston Post. 


Her Amendment.—'' Don’t you like that quota- 
tion from Shakespeare: ‘The friends thou hast and 
their adoption. tried, grapple them to thy soul with 
hoops of steel’?’’ he asked, soulfully. 

“I think hoops of gold would be better,’’ said the 
summer girl, shyly.—Life. 


En Famille.—Willie, a little country boy, six 
years of age, was taken one Sunday night to a large 
city church, where he saw for the first time a vested 
choir. To his mother’s surprize and gratification, 
he not only kept wide awake, but seemed greatly 
interested in every part of the service. At its close 
he turned to her and said, “I like this church, it is so 
nice to watch the preacher when he comes out with 
all his wives in their nightgowns.'"—Harper’s Maga- 
sine. 


Should be Kept Dry.—The coroner was investi- 
gating the cause of the railroad accident, and the 
engineer was asked why he did not blow his whistle, 
when a bystander, in an aside, said: ‘‘ Because he wet 
it.”—Catholic A bstainer. 


Proof Positive.—Little Ted, seven years old, was 
sent to the bathroom for a ‘‘ good scrub”’ before din- 
ner, but returned so quickly that his mother declared 
he couldn’t possibly have washed himself. He re- 
plied: ‘‘Truly, I did, mother, and if you don’t believe 
it you can just go and look at the towel.”—The 
Delineator. 





Inexhaustible 
Hot Water 
Every where 















can get it everywhere in the house any time 
you want it. 

When you do, it’s a Juxury—a luxury 
formerly belonging to the homes of wealth, but now 
possible in almost amy home through the Ruud 
Automatic Gas Water Heater. 

The Ruud simplifies water heating and hot water 
getting to simply a turn of the faucet. You positively 
do nothing else—nor think of anything else. 

When a faucet is opened—whether it be in 
laundry, kitchen, bathroom or pantry—the 


RUUD Automatic 


Gas Water Heater 


lights its own burner, receives its water from the 
main pipes, heats it znstantly and sends it scalding hot 
to the open faucet. 

The moment the faucet is closed the heater ex 
tinguishes its own flame. 

Here is economy—you don’t spend a cent for 
heating water that isn’t used. 

Here is proémptness—you never have to wait, day 
or night. 

Here is reliability—the response of the Ruud is 
unfailing; there is never an interruption in the steady 
stream of hot water, there is no scarcity, no matter 
how much you draw. More than all this, 

The Ruud Has Placed Water Heating 

ona Sanitary Basis. 

The old-fashioned kitchen range tank is not 
sanitary—not even clean. It is an ideal breeding 
place for germs, which are always present because 
the tank never empties. 

The Ruud furnishes fresh hot water—water that 
may be used for cooking as freely as bathing. Ruud 
water never stands—it is heated as it flows—the only 
healthful, hygienic, sanitary way. 

The Ruud stands in tlre cellar—no noise, nor odor; 


you don’t know it’s there except through the hot 
water luxury it gives the household. 


Ask your architect about the Ruud—or see if 
on demonstration at leading gas companies. 
Interesting descriptive literature on request. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices and Salesrooms in all principal cities. 
London: British Ruud Mig. Co. 

Hamburg: Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau. 


| NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the Daus 
Improved Tip Top Duplicator. No in- 
tricate mechanism. No printer's ink. 
Always ready. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type-writ- 
ten original. Usefulin any business. 
ton Ten Days’ Trial Without 

. it. Complete duplicater. Cap 
Heme Size (prints 8X x 13in.‘ Contains 


I 1°: water is not even a convenience unless you 




















rn ann Ww = 
U6 
\\wte taglines aioe ec 
Land has always been the safest form of investment. Our 
First Mort re secured by high grade and improved 


gages A 
farms. Théy yield 516% and 6% per annum. Our current 
ist and booklet “A” will be sent promptly upon request, 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HARDERFOLD| 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR | 


Inter-Air-Space System _ 
Is two-fold throughout, affording pro- | 
tection against the vicissitudes of our 
variable climates to | 












~ . 


= 16 ft. of rolled printing 
surface which ean be used over and over. Price, $5.00 
The Felix P, Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 14} John St.,New York 








Educate 


Your Child 
at Home 


Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


Invalids Athletes | Established 1897 
Professional Men | 
Merchants Accountants Daily lessons and detailed in- 


struction —the same as given 
to our pupils in the school’s own 
cl — wi books an 

materials, by means of which 
children from six to twelve 
| years of age may, be educated at home by parents, teachers 
| or Pt en — - the en ey ya 

and under e nm and supervision of & schoo: 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. | a national reputation for training young children. For 
166 River Street | catalogue and sample lessons address 


Troy, N. Y. V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue \10 Chase Street Baltimore, Md 


And all occupations in life, indoor 
and out. 


Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the sani- 
tary excellence of the HARDERFOLD 
system of underclothing. 
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Give thought today to your Library 
rf 


Plan your library on the 
Slobe“Wernicke Unit System—to fit 
books you now have—to accommodate 
those you will have. 

This G-W Bookcase, Mission 


style cumniost oak, only $26.25. 
In other styles as low as $11.75, 


Globe=Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


are sold at uniform prices by 1500 
authorized agencies, freight prepaid 
east of Mont., Wyo., Colo., and N. 
Mex., or shipped direct from factory. 
See that the Globe-Wernicke trademark is on 
the inside of each unit you buy. It is our 
pledge of quality—your protection against 
inferiority—your assurance of being able 
to obtain duplicates at any future time. 


Write Dept. V today for illustrated catalague. 
Toe Globe“Wirvicke Co, Cincinnati, U.S.A, 








ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 





TIME SAVER, FACSIMILE AN OFFICE 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
Keeps tab on Better; neater, 
ell your im- more ee 
rtant papers pins or files 
160 in Exch Box Sample Box 15c 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pl., N. Y. City 














A large bottle of the 
finest perfume for 7 5c 


Dealers everywhere sell 


ED.PINAUDS 








LILAC VEGETAL 





The most exquisite and lasting 
Lilac extract obtainable. 
ED. PINAUD’S Lilac Vegetal 
is wonderfully popular in Paris 
and all other fashion centres. 
Try it for yourself—it is a fragrant 
delight for handkerchief, atomizer 
and bath. Men of refinement use 
it after shaving; it is a great com- 
fort; very refreshing and cooling 
to the skin. 

Try asample. Send us 4c. in stamps. 

American Offices: 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 215, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., NEw York 




















Insuring his Honesty.—A shrewd old Vermont 
farmer came into a lawyer's office the other day, and 
proceeded to relate the circumstances in a matter 
about which he thought it would be profitable to 
‘go to law.” 

“You think I hev got a good case?” he finally asked. 

“Very good indeed!’’ the lawyer assured him. 
““You should certainly bring suit.” 

‘““‘What would your fee be fer the whole thing?” 
the old farmer asked. 

“Fifty dollars,” was the prompt response. 

The client pulled out an old wallet, extracted a roll 
of bills, and counted out fifty dollars. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘ you hev got all- you would get 
out of this case anyhow, so s’pose you tell me honestly 
just what you think of my chances of winnin’ a suit 
are?”—The Green Bag. 


One on the Jury.—‘‘Gentlemen of the jury,” 
said the prosecuting barrister, ‘‘this prisoner is an 
unmitigated scoundrel; he acknowledges it. And 
yet, thanks to the wisdom of the common law, he has 
been given a fair trial by a jury of his peers.” — 
Law Student's Helper. 


The Amateur Gardener.—Apropos of Lord 
Carrington’s speech on the land question at Earl's 
Court recently, a correspondent is reminded of a 
good story his lordship once told of an ambitious 
young wife who decided to take up gardening. 
When her husband was starting for business one morn- 
ing, he was handed a sheet of paper containing a 
lengthy list of seeds which he was to procure. Glan- 
cing at the list, he asked, ‘‘ You want these flowers 
to bloom this summer, don’t you?” ‘‘ Yes, of course,” 
she replied. ‘‘ Well, those you’ve put down here 
don’t bloom till next summer.’’ ‘‘Oh, that’s all 
right,”” she said. ‘All right; how is it all right?” 
“‘T am making up my list,” she explained, ‘from a 
last year’s catalog.”—M. A. P. 





CURRENT EVENTS : 


Foreign 


Coptonines 1o.—Dr. Cook leaves Copenhagen for 
hristiansand, Norway. 
At Berlin, Orville Wright makes an‘ aeroplane 
flight lasting over an hour. 


September 11.—Dr. Cook sails from Christiansand 
or New York on the Oscar I]. 

Glenn H. Curtiss makes an aeroplane flight of 
thirty-one miles, in 49 minutes 11 seconds, at 
Brescia, Italy. 


September 12.—In the aviation contests at Brescia, 
lenn H. Curtiss wins the Grand Prix, the quick- 
starting prize, and the second prize for altitude. 
Halley’s comet is seen by Professor Essor Wolff 
of Heidelberg. 


Som tember 15.—The my om balloon Zeppelin III. 
ies from Frankfort to Mannheim, carrying Orville 
Wright and the Duke of Saxe-Cob urg. 


Domestic 


tember 11.—President Taft appoints Prof. H. C. 

mery, James B. Reynolds, and Alvin H. San- 
ders members of the Tariff Commission provided 
for by the Payne Law. 


September 12.—William Lloyd Garrison, son of the 
amous abolitionist, dies at Lexington, Mass. 


September 13.—Secretary Knox creates a division 


of Latin-American affairs in the State Depart- 
ment. 
Se oe 14.—President Taft makes an address 


fore the Boston Chamber of Commerce advo- 
cating the establishing of a central bank. 


Speaker Cannon and James J. Hill speak at the 
convention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago. 


September 15.—A letter from President Taft is 
published, upholding Secretary Ballinger in the 
public lands eevee gs and ordering the dis- 
missal of his accuser, L. Glavis, of the General 
Land Office. 


President Taft begins his journey through the 
West and South, which is to cover 12,759 miles, 
and last until November ro. 


September 16.—In a speech at Chicago, President 

aft denounces the law’s delays'and advocates 

~ appointment of a commission to remedy 
them. 
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Te, th edge Rubber 


Sponge 


Superior to any rubber sponge on the market 
and infinitely better than the ordinary natural 
sponge. Soft as silk, no grit, no scratching. 
Cleanses the skin and acts as agentle m: 
Sanitary, germ-proof, cleans itself, satisfying, 
cleansing, invigorating. Wears four times as 
long as the ordinary. All sizes for every pur- 
pose of the Toilet and Bath, for men, women 
and children. Do you know what they will 
do? Let us show you. 

For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 

If 4c in stamps is enclosed for packing and postage we 
will send you without cost a perfect Featheredge sponge 
and our interesting booklet. Write today. 


The N. Tire Rubber Sponge Company 
435 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHEST 45 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 








RED CEDAR 
TREASURE 








Delivered $24.60 
Prepaid East of 
Mississippi River. 


Let us send you this Chest direct 
from factory ON TR RIAL, freight peieie 
both ways if factory. 

proof against moths, dust and damp, and an ideal styles and 
wedding, birthday or Xmas gift. le of fragrant 

Red Cedar, heavily bound with copper. Write at once for catalog: 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept, J. ville, N, C- 


UIL 
xywyP 
All makes. 


All pri Quality unsurpassed. 
Send for booklet. America 
meakine Co., 345 Hrondway, be r 


PAPER DIAPERS 
\PPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OL THE BABE 








Ii the tHst hid thal ever wore a 
a ye A 

p9 per Maper Dont lok good (0, a 

; HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 

scalded or chafed, Very few babies in this world can say that. 

Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 

absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to prevent 

chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular Diaper 

and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a column in their praise, 

but any Mother will know, Cost less than one cent each. Ps ces 

per 100, at Factory, or will mail 50 postpaid for $1.00, Also make 

the famous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and 

Warm, $3.00 per dozen f.0.b. Cincinnati, or two fullsize as sam- 

ple by mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. For Sale 


Yoopwarp & Lorsxop, 
Joun WANAMAKER, 





Washington, D. C. 
New York and Philadelphia 


Joun W. Granam & Co. Spokane, Wash. 
MUELLER’S en : “ Berkeley, Cal. 
Macrag & C Anaconda, Montana 


Woopwarp, + ll & Co., 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York Dow’s Draue Storss, Cinti. 
Denver Dry Goops Co. ARSHALL Fixip, Chicago 
Smiru’s Basy Suop, Springfield, Mass, L. S. Donaipson Co.,Minn. 
Best & Co., New York Krira Osrten, Salt Lake 
Wm. FILENxs, Boston Parkk & Parke, Hamilton, Ont. 
THE WM. TayLor Son & Co., Cleveland, O, 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 2, Cincinnati,O. 


. Portland, Ore. 
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T THE. LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 





In this column, to decide 
correct use of words, the Fun. 
Dicttonary is consulted as arbiter 


eentions concerning the 
& Wagnalis Standard 





ES Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


““S. P.,”’ Trenton, N. J.—The term ‘‘letters patent” 
is plural in form, but singular in meaning. It comes 
from the Latin, littere patentes, and French, lettres 
patentes. Altho its definition is singular in form, 
i.e., *‘An open letter,” etc., the preponderance of 
evidence gathered from quotations favors the use of 
the plural verb; as, “‘ The letters patent are sufficient.” 

In the sentence, ‘‘ The decree and injunction (mean- 
ing one paper), was issued,”’ the singular verb is 
correct, according to the following rule from Goold 
Brown’s ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars ”’: *‘ When 
two nominatives connected by and serve merely to 
describe one person or thing, they are either in appo- 
sition or equivalent to one name, and do not require 
a plural verb.”” Whether the words ‘‘decree” and 
““injunction’”’ can be used in the order given above 
to describe one and the same paper is a point that a 
jurist must determine. 


“*Anglophile,’’ Flatbush, N. Y.—Care should be 
exercised to have the proper sequence of tenses in 
complex sentences. Fernald, in his ‘‘ Working Gram- 
mar of the English Language,”’ states: *‘ In the future 
perfect tense, shall or will is combined with have be- 
fore the past participle of any verb to denote future 
time antecedent to some other future time. Hence, 
your sentence should read, ‘‘ By the time you receive 
this card you will have finished your vacation, which 
I hope you will have enjoyed (not ‘‘will enjoy”) 
thoroughly.” 

The use of a verbin the singular or the plural in the 
sentence, ‘‘ That is all there is” (or ‘‘are’’), depends 
upon the number of the word “‘all.’’ If it refers to a 
sum or collection of units, it is viewed as singular; 
but if it is viewed distributively, the verb should be 
used in the plural. 


“O. J.," Brooklyn, N. Y.—The word “ uninquir- 
ing’’ can be found on page 1961, col. 1, of the STAND- 
aRD Dictionary. In the sentence, ‘‘He is of an 
uninquiring turn of mind,” it means that the person 
referred to is not disposed to make inquiries or to 
seek information. 


B. H.,” Irvington, Va.—‘“‘Is the capitaliza- 
tion of the words ‘Confederate,’ ‘Union,’ and ‘Fed- 
eral,’ simply an arbitrary choice of the writer, or is 
there any rule by which this may be determined?”’ 

When adjectives are used as proper adjectives, 
with specific applications, as in the instances given, 
capitalization is correct in each case and is not an 
arbitrary choice. 


“J. T. B.,” Wilmington, N. C.—The pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘“Pellagra’’ is pel-é’-gra (e as in 
eight, a as in sofa). 


“E. W. R.,” Stephentown Center, N. Y.— 
sentence ‘I know that God is, 
English?” 

“Is” is a part of the substantive verb ‘‘to be,” 
and denotes existence or that which possesses truth 
or actuality, as, ‘‘Whatever is, is right.” It can 
also be used as an auxiliary verb to construct pro- 
gressive forms, passive forms, or phrases of futurity 
or obligation with the infinitive, and forms the per- 
fect tenses of a few intransitive verbs. In its first 
meaning of existence or actuality, it is correctly used 
in the sentence, ‘‘I know that God is.”’ 


“Ts the 
correct and good 


“N. J. W.,’’ Washington, D. C.—The proper pro- 
nunciation of the word ‘ Boer” is bur (u as in rule). 

“C. E. F. 
toxication ’? 
subject? ’’ 


” Mason City, Ill.—‘t What is ‘ autoin- 
Can you direct me toa work on this 


The Stanparp Dictionary (edition 1908) defines 
this term as ‘‘the poisoning of the body or of some 
part of the body, by toxic matter generated therein.” 
This term is sometimes rendered ‘‘autotoxication” 
or “‘autotoxemia.”’ See a treatise entitled ‘‘The 
Alcoholic Problem and its Practical Relations to 
Life” (pp. 28 arid 29) issued by the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D. C. 



















For Fall 1909 
The «cH erald Square” 
A Corliss-Coon 


Meet Collar 


2 for 25c 


An _ ideal long 
striven for, is the 
square point collar 


type of collar. 


Any new style in Corliss-Coon 
Hand-made Collars is, as a_ rule, 
immediately copied in the ordinary 
machine-made collars. We submit 
without prejudice, that the perfection 
of style, set and fit attained in our 
“ Herald Square” will be impossible 
to duplicate. It will therefore be a 
distinct advantage to you to accept 
no copy of this style. 


with folds meeting in front. 
We have solved the many 
problems presented in its 
manufacture, and present in 
our “Herald Square’ 
perfection of style in this 


The usual price—2 for 













‘““Herald Square” 
in three heights: 


No. a, 28 in, 
— 23 in. 


"No. 3— 2% in. 





the 


Most of the best Furnishers have our 
“Herald Square” for immediate deliv- 
ery. Those who have not, can get 
them for you without delay, or we will 
supply you by mail prepaid on. receipt 
of the regular price. Our Style Book 
will help you in your selection of 
appropriate styles for all occasions. 
We will send it to any address, gratis, 
on request. Write for it to-day. 





Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. W, Troy, N. Y. 


we Looks like a diamond— wears 
like a diamond — brilliancy guaran- 
forever— stands filing like a 
diamond — stands heat like a dia- 
mond -— has no paste, foil or artific- 


ial backing. Set only in solid — 

mountings. 1-20th the cost of dia- 
monds. A marvelously reconstructed gem—sent on 
approval. Write for our catalog De Luxe, it’s free. 
Remoh J 


Co., 455 N. Broadway, St. Louis 








Richardson & Boynton Co. 


Offer Expert Advice on 


Heating Problems 
Without Charge 


Write us about the kind of building you are to 
erect—we will recommend the heating method 
that will give you the best results at the least ex- 
pense. We make three standards—Steam, Hot 
Water, and Warm Fresh Air—our advice will be 
free from undue prejudice. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1837 
20 Hast Late St, Chienge 1 Pertand Sty Renton 


ON SALE BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 














en aan doses ph loveseat that is always 
yields as su 

“6% income as is consistent 
—6%, payal ony -annually— 

is safeguarded by the soundest 

i ist Mortgage on im- 

‘ou to invest 

tes © of 


pre ptf 
wi 


= real estate,—we invite 
‘our money in our Se Secured 
Deposit, which all these d 
features. 

Write for free booklet ** F *’ 
Capital and Surplus $350,000. 00 
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A SAFE 
AND PROFITABLE 
SECURITY 


is offered the investor 
in the stock of the 


American 
Telephone 
& Telegraph 
Company 


We believe that analysis demon- 
strates the attractive character of 
the stock of this company as a 
high-class, dividend-paying secur- 
ity with great possibilities of 
enhancement in value. 

We have prepared a special 
circular describing the remarkable 
history, present condition and 
future possibilities of the “Bell 
Telephone System.” 


Write to-day for Circular H-21 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


§2 Broadway New York 




















WHAT YOU GAIN 


By investing in certain well-chosen bonds 


@ Your money will be safely invested. 
@ You will receive an unchanging in- 
come return of about 5%. 

@ This income will be paid promptly 
and with no more trouble to you than 
cashing a check. 

@ Your investment can usually be 
readily sold, if the necessity arises. 

@ The security which you buy may 
advance, in price so that you could. 
sell it at a profit. 

@ Your investment will run for a cer- 
tain number of years and will then 
mature. When it matures your money 
will be promptly returned. 

The date when the bond matures 
will depend on your selection when 
investing. 

We shal] be pleased to have you consult us with re- 


rd to investments and will send circular No. éu-B, 
esctiptive of excellent bond issues on request. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 














INVESTMENTS 


AN ALARM AS TO OUR FOOD SUPPLY 


European countries, and notably Great 
Britain, long ago discovered that they 
could not continue to grow in population 
and at the same time supply their people 
with food. A condition like this will soon 
confront our own country, according to Mr. 
James J. Hillof the Great Northern Railway. 
At the annual convention in Chicago of the 
American Bankers’ Association, Mr. Hill 
declared that the idea of our feeding the 
world is being corrected. Unless we can 
increase the agricultural population and 
their product, ‘“‘the question of a source 
of food supply at home will soon supersede 
the question of a market abroad.” 

Mr. Hill found the cause of this situation 
in the increased tendency of the rural 
population to abandon agricultural pur- 
suits and settle in cities. He called atten- 
tion to the decline in the value of farm 
lands in our Eastern States and insisted 
that our future prosperity must come from 
agriculture rather than from larger foreign 
markets for our manufactured goods. 
Mr. Hill went so far as to predict that we 
might within a few years become im- 
porters of wheat: 


““We have almost reached a point where, 
owing to increased population without in- 
creased production per acre, our home food 
supply will be insufficient for our own needs; 
within ten years, possibly less, we are 
likely to become a wheat-importing na- 
tion. The percentage of the population 
engaged in agriculture and the wheat 
product per acre are both falling; at the 
same time the cost of living is raised every- 
where by this relative scarcity of bread, 
by artificial increase in the price of all 
manufactured articles, and by a habit of 
extravagance which has enlarged the view 
of both rich and poor of what are to be 
considered the necessaries of life. These 
plain facts should disturb and arouse not 
only the economic student, but the men 
who are most intimately related to the 
wealth of the nation and most concerned 
that it shall not suffer loss or decreases.”’ 


Continuing his paper, Mr. Hill remarked 
that never yet had increased cost of 
living, due to agricultural decline, failed to 
end in disaster to nations. Few people have 
yet understood the declining state of 
agriculture in this country, while the 
consumers of bread are constantly in- 
creasing: 


“In our own country we shall require 
from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels 
more annually for seed and home con- 
sumption. The domestic supply can not 
be maintained by present methods. Not 
only is the cultivation of the soil being 
neglected, but it is also notoriously in- 
effective. All this has come about not- 
withstanding economic changes favorable 
to the occupant of the farm. 

‘Practically only a few months lie 
between a universal cessation of production 
and the destruction of the human race by 
starvation. The marvelous diversity of 
modern industry and its products blinds 
us to the bare simplicity of the situation. 
Those who, like you, are main factors in 
supplying to industry the means to carry it 
on, who open up the main and lateral chan- 
nels through which the fertilizing stream 
of capital may be turned upon the otherwise 
barren field of labor, should be always 











mindful of the first great source and 





AND FINANCE 


storehouse of national wealth, and the 
most sensitive whenever it is depleted or 
endangered.”’ 

Much interest was at once aroused in 
London in Mr. Hill’s address. The Times, 
in a leading article, declared that this sub- 


ject was ‘‘one of the most pregnant ques- 
tions now confronting the American 
people.’’ Not very long ago, however, a 


suggestion of this kind ‘‘would have 
been received with incredulity on both 
sides of the Atlantic.’”’ England had not 
dreamed that ‘‘she soon might have to 
look to other sources for her wheat supply.” 
The fact, however, is: 


‘Farm, timber, and even pasture lands, 
deposits of coal and iron, all that makes a 
country rich, were being exploited with 
the utmost profligacy, and. the prosperity 
of generations unborn was being mortgaged 
to the selfish needs of the present. That 
these excesses should suddenly have beer 
stopt during the last few years is perha; s 
the most significant fact in contemporary 
American history. 

“There is growing up in America an 
evil which may have no small influence 
upon the course of American industrial 
development. The shortage of both wheat 
and cattle is attributed to the lack of labor. 
What has happened in England is happen- 
ing across the Atlantic. Workers are de- 
serting the country for the town so rapidly 
as to make the possibility of the rapid 
growth of the unemployed urban class a 
serious problem.”’ 

The Journal of Commerce, after sum- 
marizing the address, remarks that adopt- 
ing the obvious remedy ‘‘does not admit 
of great alacrity.’’ It is merely ‘‘a ques- 
tion of more farming and better farming.”’ 
Twice as much wheat can be raised on the 
same area ‘‘without anything like a 
proportional increase in labor or expense, 
by improved methods of cultivation.” 
More people must be found willing to live 
and work upon farms, but first farming 
must be made ‘more intelligent, more 
intellectual, and a more profitable occupa- 
tion’’; then it will become more attractive. 
The writer comments further: 

“It is absurd to suppose that a country 
endowed like this with land and fertile soil 
is not going to be capable of sustaining its 
increasing population until it has a density 
comparable with that of other civilized 
lands, with ‘“‘bread enough and to spare.”’ 
But the direction of energy will come from 
the pressure of economic forces rather than 
the allurement of sentiment, and a change 
will take time.” 

The New York Times declares that ‘“‘a 
universal practise of rotating crops would 
nearly double the product per acre of the 
staple cereals.’’ We could then, despite 
our increasing urban population, ‘‘con- 
tinue to feed the world.” Several States 
have already ‘‘shown a decided tendency 
to increase their acreage production.” 
Pennsylvania, from 13.3 bushels per acre 
in 1868, produced 16.6 bushels for the 
five-year period of 1903-1907. Nebraska 
increased her yield from 12.4 bushels to 
17.8 bushels. Other States showing gain 
are Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It still re- 
mains true, however, that ‘‘the American 
farmer is ignorant of his business, as com- 
pared with the European peasant, whose 
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production per acre averages many times 
as much as that attained in this country.” 


BONDS AND CROPS 


Relief for the state of congestion which 
now affects the bond market seems likely 
to be found in the year’s crops; so at 
least thinks a writer in The Banker’s Maga- 
zine for September. The promises for the 
bond market held out in May ‘‘were never 
fulfilled, the activity barely outlasting 
the month.’’ While there has not been 
the slightest suggestion of real trouble, 
‘dealers and brokers have entirely failed 
to gather in expected profits.” They 
now eagerly await the new chapter in the 
market, ‘‘which usually comes with the 
commencement of the fall season.’’ The 
writer continues: 

We have come through the rains of 
July and the heat of August; ripening in 
the fields there stands a crop worth very 
close to eight billion dollars. Not all new 
wealth—some of it represented in the seed 
which went into the ground, the fertilizer 
that was used, the machinery and labor 
necessary to handle the crop—but, never- 
theless, a tremendous accession to the 
country’s wealth. Tonnage for the rail- 
roads hauling the crop, increased pur- 
chasing-power in the agricultural com- 
munities, tonnage for the railroads hauling 
back the merchandise bought with the crop 
money—these are some of the reasons for 
the relationship of big crops to active 
investment markets. 

To what extent will the crop money 
go into bonds?—that is the question as it 
directly affects those who are carrying 
along more bonds than they want and are 
anxious to market them. To a greater ex- 
tent, probably, than ever before. In the 
first place the money value of the crops 
is unprecedented. In the second place, 
stocks have to such an extent discounted 
the return of prosperity that the bond 
market offers a relatively much more at- 
tractive investment field. Lastly, this is 
the end of the second year of a campaign 
for the education of the investor such as 
has never before been seen, and the profit 
possibilities of bonds have been made 
known to tens of thousands of investors, 
particularly in the West, who have ‘never 
before thought of anything else but the 
farm mortgage and the savings-bank ac- 
count as a way of safeguarding their sa- 
vings. 


MR. HARRIMAN’S DEATH 


Financial journals naturally devote 
special articles to Mr. Harriman’s death 
and in general they are laudatory, the harm 
he did being a minor consideration with 
them as compared with the great advan- 
tages which followed from his work. The 
harm, it is recognized, usually affected in- 
dividuals rather than the general public. 
The Financial Chronicle discusses him as 
“*a constructive force’’; he was ‘‘one of the 
most forceful characters that ever appeared 
in this country.’’ Measured by his achieve- 
ments, he will ‘always hold a high rank 
for the part he played in a period of the 
country’s industrial development distin- 
guished above all others for material ad- 
vance and progress.’’ The work he did 
in the restoration of two  properties— 
the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific—‘‘will always stand as monuments 
to his genius, his capacity for planning and 
developing, and his masterful command 





of all the details and minutia of railroad 
operations.”” It was his special distinc- 
tion that ‘‘he fashioned weak combina- 
tions of roads into strong ones and made 
them equal to modern requirements.” 
He united in himself two faculties rarely 
found in the same person—the faculty of 
planning and the faculty of carrying out. 
Another distinction particularly his was 
that he always sought to build up and never 
to destroy. He devoted himself mainly to 
restoring properties that had become mori- 
bund. He thus acquired much money for 
himself, but he made money for many 
others, and it has been said that no one 
ever lost anything by investing in his 
properties. 

The American Banker remarks that such 
was his forcefulness and efficiency that, 
at the time of his death, they had made 
themselves felt ‘‘in every hamlet and 
village, in every desert and mountain”’ on 
the lines of the Union and Southern Pacific. 
If he had many enemies, they were enemies 
in a business sense: as a man he was genial, 
kind and just to all. 

The Financial World remarks that 
among leaders of Wall Street of the past 
thirty years there has been none of whom 
it could be said so well as of Mr. Harriman 
that they were ‘loyal to those who had 
their money invested in the properties 
which they dominated.’’ As a railroad 
executive, no greater man than he has yet 
lived. That journal believes the event of 
Mr. Harriman’s life which best exemplifies 
his single-handed courage was what is 
known as the Erie episode, for which he 
won ‘‘the plaudits of the entire financial 
world.’”’ In the darkest hour that com- 
pany has seen for many years he, without 
other assistance, raised $6,000,000; not 
only saving the Erie from a receivership 
but Wall Street from a crisis. 

The opinion of financial authorities in 
London is summarized in the cable dis- 
patched to the New York Evening Post, 
which says Mr. Harriman is regarded 
there as ‘‘a builder of great undertakings 
who rose far above the average financial 
situation, and also as an operator in rail- 
way speculation on a gigantic scale.’’ He 
is credited with having ‘‘paid more scien- 
tific attention, and displayed more skill, 
in building up the industrial side of his 
undertakings than men of the Jay Gould 
and Vanderbilt type.” 


FEATURES OF THE BOND MARKET 


With the rise in stocks and continued 
activity on the Exchange, the bond market 
has passed into a new condition. Its 
future is now one for discussion. For rail- 
road bonds the present market has been 
described as ‘‘ thin and stale,’’ altho ‘‘every- 
body is hopeful.’’ Meanwhile there has 
arisen a much better demand for the issues 
of industrial and public-service corpo- 
rations; these now yield higher rates of 
interest. ‘‘Only bond-dealers,’’ says a 
writer in the New York Evening Post, 
‘know the extent to which speculation in 
stocks has interfered with investment 
buying. Many potential investors who 
would otherwise have bought bonds have 
been drawn to the stock market, and in- 








The Safest Way 
To Earn 6% 


Investors—small or large—should inform 
themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 





These bonds are secured by liens on the 
most fertile farm lands in America, The 
value of the security is in many instances 
four times the loan. The first year’s crop 
often sells for more than the loan, sometimes 
by several times over. 


Some of these bonds are municipal obli- 
gations, like School Bonds. They form a 
tax lien on the real property within the 
district. 


They are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. Each 
year, as part of the bonds are paid, the 
security back of the rest is increased. 


The bonds pay six per cent—a higher rate 
than one can obtain on any other large class 
of bonds equally well secured. 


The bonds are for $100, $500 and $1,000, 
so one may invest either little or much. 


These are ideal bonds, and they have 
become the most popular bonds that we 
handle. 


Weare the largest dealers in Reclamation 
Bonds. In the past 15 years we have sold 
70 separate issues, without a dollar of loss 
to any investor. 


Now we have written a book based on all 
this experience, and the book is free. 
Please send this coupon today for it, for 
you owe to yourself a knowledge of the facts. 





Sreutridge LNiverbe: 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 C Street 
CHICAGO ‘BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 

















BUY THE 


RECORD 6% BOND 


Exceptional Security Guarantees It 


First mortgages on real estate not exceeding 60% 
of the value of the property. Every mortgage 
covered by a title policy. Placed by an indepen 
dent appraisement committee. Held in trust by 
a responsible Trust Company. Additionally 
secured by the entire assets of this Company. 
Issued in denominations of $100 and upward. 
Does it look worthy of investigation ? 


RECORD DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BOND DEPT. 4015 SINGER BLDG. NEW 10RK 
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Sound Bonds 


YIELDING ABOUT 


414 to 514% 


Our 8-Page Circular 
describes: a number of 
sound investment bonds 
yielding about 4% to 54 
per cent. The bonds are 
secured upon proper- 
ties of demonstrated 
value and earning power, 
and are held by discrim- 
inating investors. They 
have a good market, and, 
in our judgment, should 
prove to be investments 
of growing value. 
Write for Circular No. 457 
We execute commission orders upon the New 
York Stock Exchange. We allow interest on dail 


balances, subject to draft, or on money placed wit 
us pending its investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 


Branch Offices: Albany, N.Y.,Chicago, Ill., Boston,Mass. 





























HILE we deal in all classes of 
high-grade bonds, we frequently 
buy and offer to our clients, municipal, 
tae and public service corpora- 
tion bonds, concerning which we have 
an intimate and personal knowledge, 
and which, because they are not so well 
known to the investing public, yield 
somewhat more than the ordinary 
return. 
Our experience, knowledge and 
service are at the disposal of investors. 
Write for Circular D-37 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., Bankers 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA: 1429 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO: 424 Calif. St. 














Six PER CENT 
Municipal Irrigation Bonds 


OFFER SAFE, CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENT 


We have had over 30 years’ ex- 
perience in handling investment 
securities and recommend Irriga- 
tion Bonds as one of the best and 
safest forms of investment. 

Circular No. 10210 sent on request. 


FARSON, SON & CO. 


BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
21 Broad St. First National Bank Bldg. 











vestors of the class who keep their money 
fairly active have been disposed to take 
their money out of bonds bought at 
lower prices, and reemploy it in the stock 
market.”’ 


The situation has been somewhat elabor- 
ately elucidated by Franklin Escher in 
Harper’s Weekly. He says advice ‘‘has 
been very generally given by bond houses 
to their customers to dispose of bonds of 
the savings-bank class which they hold, 


and to reinvest the proceeds in bonds 
which will be favorably rather than ad- 
versely affected by the general conditions 
of finance and trade which seem to lie 
ahead.” As a consequence, “‘lower-grade 
bonds yielding a good income are being 
steadily bought.” The extent of this form 
of change in investments Mr. Escher 
describes as ‘“‘a continuous transfer of 
capital.’’ As to the bond business of the 
past two years, he gives an interesting 
statement as to how it was governed by 
other conditions than those now felt and 
who were the people that in those vears 
invested in bonds. 


‘The panic shattered the confidence of a 
great many people in stocks as investments, 
and very large sumsof money which before 
1907 had always been invested in stocks 
have been, since then, invested in bonds. 

“Of these various influences, low money 
is mentioned first because it is due to low 
money more than anything else that bonds 
have reached their present high quotations. 
For a year after the panic, it will be 
recollected, the immense amount of foreign 
gold which had been rushed into the country 
and the great increase in bank-note circu- 
lation together produced a condition of 
things where the lending institutions found 
it simply impossible to put out funds at 
any price. Forced to make their deposits 
earn interest, these banks and trust com- 
panies turned to the bond market and 
bought millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of bonds of the very best class. 
From the time of the panic up to well 
toward the middle of 1908 this was a 
process which went on uninterruptedly. 
During all that time, too, the best bonds 
were being purchased by individuals using 
borrowed money, on which the charge was 
so considerably less than the income ob- 
tainable from the securities, that the 
operation showed an attractive margin of 
profit. 

‘“‘The second influence was the continual 
inflow of money made idle by poor business 
conditions. There are any number of 
commercial houses a good part of whose 
capital went into bonds last year because 
it was not needed to carry on the business; 
and, in many cases even in spite of all 
the improvement which has taken place, 
the money has never been withdrawn. 
There are firms in New York who put 
part of their capital into bonds last year 
and, rather than selit'them, since have been 
getting along on money cheaply borrowed 
from their banks. There is no way on 
earth of figuring up what the volume of 
bonds held in this unusual way amounts to, 
but from the testimony of the dealers who 
retailed the bonds to these business houses 
the aggregate must be very large. 

‘Then again, and this was especially true 
in the months just following the panic, 
bond prices were strongly stimulated by 
the buying of investors who were afraid to 
buy anything else. With business normal 
again and every indication of prosperous 
times ahead, it seems hard to believe that 
less than two years ago there was a time 
when many conservative investors were 
afraid to buy corporate securities of any 
description—when people of good sense 
were expressing doubts about practically 
everything but first-mortgage bonds of 
the best railroads.”’ 





Mr. Escher then proceeds to ask if these 
influences are likely to remain longer 
operative and concludes that they will not: 


‘‘ As for the money market, signs multiply 
every day to prove that the long period of 
low rates is over, that whether or not money 
is to be really scarce this fall, the whole 
level of rates is bound to move to a de- 
cidedly higher plane. Capital with which 
to carry on business, too, is rapidly com- 
ing into better demand, and as. trade 
improves will be more and more needed. 
As for the item of confidence in the general 
run of securities, that may be said to have 
been fully restored. 

“In other words, the influences which 
have tended most strongly during the past 
two years to drive the price of the best 
grade of bonds up to a point where the, 
yield considerably less than four per cent., 
are becoming less and less operative. The 
banks, able to loan out six months’ money 
at four per cent., are no longer under the 
necessity of buying bonds in order to make 
deposits “‘earn their keep.” Capitalists 
can no ionger borrow money, buy bonds 
with it, and make a profit on the differenc« 
Letween what the money costs them and 
what they get out of the bonds—even if 
they could, the price level is so high that 
risk of depreciation of the principal is too 
great. All that buying-power is taken out 
of the bond market. Furthermore, it is 
safe to say that mighty little business 
capital is being put into bonds now. And 
as for the buying of high-grade bonds by 
people afraid to invest their money in 
the usual channels, that came to an end 
some time ago. 

“With the market for the best grade of 
bonds on its present high level and de- 
prived of the three stimulating influences 
which put it there, it is anything but sur- 
prizing that the savings-banks should be 
holding off, awaiting their chance to buy 
bonds at recessions from present prices, and 
that absorption by investors should have 
fallen off to almost nothing. That is ex- 
actly the position of the market for the best 
grade of bonds at present—unwillingness 
on the part of investors and institutions to 
pay present prices, and, on the other hand, 
refusal on the part of the banking interests 
who hold the bonds to make concessions 
sufficient to attract purchasers. The 
result is a sort of a deadlock, trading at a 
standstill, and all the activity running into 
the issues of lower grade.”’ 


MORTGAGES FOR SMALL INVESTORS 


Mortgages on New York City real estate 
have long been recognized as the best in 
the world. This is due not only to the fact 
that there is no place where real estate 
is so valuable or so salable, but that values 
in New York are constantly rising, and 
idle land is unknown, except in outlying 
sections or in such others as, for special 
reasons, have not been improved. For the 
small investor, these mortgages have been 
practically impossible to secure: they 
are seldom made for sums less than $5,000, 
and they usually run to much larger figures, 
even to millions. For the investor who 
has only $500 or $2,500 to put out, a mort- 
gage on New York City real estate is a 
thing which has heretofore been almost 
impossible to obtain. In these circum- 
stances such persons, desiring an absolutely 
safe investment, have depended mainly 
on the savings-banks, where their returns 
from interest have been 34 or 4 per cent.— 
never more. 

A plan has somewhat recently been 
devised under which the possessor of a few 
hundred dollars, or a person capable of 
saving as little as $10 per month, may make 
an investment in a first mortgage on New 
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Guaranteed 


BONDS 


What the Guarantee stands for 


€ When we offer the highest grade of water works 
bonds, netting 5 PER CENT—and guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the 

American Water Works & Guarantee Company | 


it is natural you should want to know what the guar- | 
antee stands for and why it is desirable. 





@ The bonds themselves are sound—absolutely sound. _ 


—In 27 years of experience there has never been a 
default of any kind nor delay of a single day in the 
payment of either principal or interest of any bond 
guaranteed by the American Water Works & Guar- 
antee Company. 

@ But—the guarantee guards against even the possibility 
of a default by an individual water works company— 
it also broadens the market for the bonds—gives them 
a national scope. 


@ The investor knows that he is safe in buying any | 


bond bearing the guarantee of the American Water 
Works & Guarantee Company—he does'nt need to 
investigate further. 

gq Back of this guarantee are a capital and surplus of 
$4,500,000 and the assets and revenues of 40 prosper- 
ous water works plants—all controlled and seamen ey 
the American Water Works & Guarantee Company. 
@ Every element of risk is eliminated. 

@ Guaranteed Water Works Bonds are issued in 


denominations of 


$100, S$SOO and SIOCOO 
{| The illustrated book telling about them is free to every 
man or woman interested in increasing the eamming power 


of savings. Write for ittoday. Address Dept. F. 
J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago Philadelphia 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


$10.00 and up. Many in use less 
than sixty days; are good as new; 
we guarantee them. Write us be- 
fore you buy. We have all makes 
+ bargains ever offered, 
shipped subject to examination, 

McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER EX. 
109 Ozark Bldg. St. Louis, Mo- 

















SELL MORE GOODS 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty of persuasion 
which lies dormant in all men, and train your magnetic 
qualities for use in your daily work. Read ‘‘ How to 
Develop Power and Personality in Speaking,’’ Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close your deals 
on the spot by making your talk count. Thus you will 
gain access to a prolific field of new business, and will 
take larger and fuller orders from your established trade. 


Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 

















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York City. 


ADIAN 


are becoming a very popular form 
of investment in the United States, 
and offer the same safety as our Gov- 
ernment and Municipal Bonds, in 
some cases better. Write for our 
weekly circular of Canadian offerings 


BONDS 


H-J-NAUGHTON & CO- 28 STATE ST..BOSTON 
a EA, 











years and bear interest at 44 per cent. 
|The title of the property covered by the 
, mortgages in all cases has been duly ex- 
;amined and insured. 


| that throughout this time ‘ 


York City real estate. This investment is 


known as a “guaranteed first mortgage | by u a r a iat t e e d 


certificate,’ the certificates being in 

amounts of $200, $500, and $1,000 and | M t 

issued against ‘‘groups of selected first | 0 r g a g e Sy 

mortgages on New York City real estate.’’ | . ; é 

They are made to run from five to ten | gaara was a simple invention. The 
contributions of the many pay the losses 

of the few. 

The Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Com- 

Payment of the | pany, whose mortgages we sell, was the 

interest, as well as the principal, is guaran- | first in this country to apply this principle 

teed by a company having a capital and | to a mortgage investment. It selects the 

surplus of $6,000,000, and which, since its choicest mortgages on New York City prop- 

organization in 1892, has made for its clients | erty and guarantees, by a capital and surplus 

investments of $250,000,000, its claim being | of $7,000,000, that no mistake or calamity 

not one dollar | will cause a loss to the investor who puts 


| 


| througly it.’’ 

For these certificates a triple security 
is offered. First comes the written promise 
of the owner of the real estate to pay the 
money. Second, there is the real estate it- 


the owner does not pay it. Third, is the 
|guaranty of the company, which accom- 
panies the certificate, that it will pay the 
debt if the other sources of responsibility 
should fail. As to methods of making in- 
| vestments in these mortgage certificates 
the following statement is made by the 
company : 





We sell the $200 certificates to re- 
;sponsible individuals on an instalment 
|plan, providing for payment of $10 per 
| month or as much more each month as you 
| wish to pay. On receipt of the first pay- 
ment the company buys the certificate 
in full and holds it while the remaining 
instalments are being paid, the purchaser 
owning a continually increasing share and 
the company owning the balance until all 
is paid. At the end of nineteen months, if 
the payments then amount to $200, we 


from that time. Interest is thereafter paid 
each February and August rst. The first 
payment includes all interest accrued on 
the partial payments. All the payments 
earn 44 per cent. per annum from the day 
we receive them, provided you keep up 
your part of the agreement and send in the 
money every month. 

If you die either during the time you are 
paying for your certificate, or after you 
have received it, we will purchase from 
your legal representatives the certificate 
and pay for it the full amount of money 
received from you, with interest. 


As to the comparative advantages of this 
form of investment and deposits in savings- 
banks, the following statement is made: 


The interest paid by savings-banks 
never exceeds 4 per cent. and very often is 
only 34 per cent. Unless you deposit the 
money within a few days of the first of the 
quarter, it will not draw interest until the 
beginning of the next quarter. If you with- 
draw money that has not remained in 
the bank for substantially three months, 
you get no interest on it whatever. We 
offer you an investment where the sum 
of $10 earns interest from the moment it 
is paid and draws interest at a higher 
rate than you can get in any savings-bank 
and is never forfeited. One thing that 
makes the New York savings-banks so 
safe is that they put so much of their money 
into these very first mortgages. Our 
plan gives to the small investor the same 
security that the savings-bank gets, and 
pays him a higher rate of interest. 





The company which has undertaken 


has been lost to those investing funds | 


self, which can be sold to pay the debt if | 


give a certificate payable in five years | 


| his money in these mortgages. You should 
| know the comfort of this investment. You 
| have nothing to do but hold the papers and 
| receive your interest on the day it is due. 

| “We have GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
| as small as $2,000, or the same security in 
| the form of a BOND, or GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE CERTIFICATE, in amounts of 
$5,000, $1,000, $500, or $200. If you wish 
to invest small regular savings you can buy 
a $200 Certificate by paying for it at $10.00 
per month. 

If interested send postal or coupon below 


LE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


176 Broadway, New York 


I have about $.......... eeoee tO invest. 
Kindly send me information. 
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175 Remsen St., Brooklyn | Capital and Surplus 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica $12,000,000 


Traction Bonds 


of Proved Quality 
To Net 54% 


These bonds are secured by First Mortgage 
on all the property of a prosperous and grow- 
ing electric railway operating in one of the 
largest cities on the Pacific Coast. 

The bonds are issued under our Serial Plan, 
which provides for an annual reduction of the 
principal, beginning in five years, without the 
release of any part of the security until the 
indebtedness is fully paid. : 

The territory through which this Road oper- 
ates has developed rapidly in the past few 
years and the net earnings of the Company are 
now 50% in excess of the average annual 
requirement for both principal and interest. 

ased on the actual resuits of the first six 
months, the net earnings for the current fiscal 
year will exceed those of 1908 by over 36%. 

We offer the unsold _ portion of a block of $125,000 
of these bonds, issued for the purpose of extend- 
ing the Road further into the business center of 
the city and furnishing additional equipment to 
meet the demands of increasing business. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, Chicago 


\ ; ‘ 

Write your name and address in the lower margin of this 
advertisement, cut it ont, mail it to us, and we will send 
you our Cireulir No, 67% R., describing these bonds, 
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SECURED 
INVESTMENTS 


Yielding 33% to 6% 


[HE bonds we own, offer and recommend are 
secured either by taxation or by frst mort- 
gage on tangible property with wide margins of 
security. Our large distributing power to cus- 
tomers in Thirty-Eight States enables us to offer 
you an extensive list of high-class securities, 
which includes : 


MUNICIPAL BONDS Fifty issues of good 


cities, counties and 
school districts. Many of these are legal investments 
for New York and New England Savings Banks, 
Trustees, etc In this class, we own bonps of St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Tacoma and other communities. Interest yields are 
3.85 per cent to 544 per cent. 


To investors whose requirements demand a 
greater interest yield than the average rate, we 
offer special issues which we have purchased 
after the most rigid investigation, and we recom- 
mend the security offered. In this class we own 
and offer : 


LEV te BONDS One issue of $250,000 serial 6 


per cent Bonds, maturing in 
from one to twenty years. These bonds are secured 
by nearly 60,000 acres of high-class land worth many 
times the amount of the indebtedness. The payment 
is pee for by the usual system of taxation against 
all property, making the debt uniform. The yield is 
5)4 per cent. 


IRRIGATION BONDS W<,o%e: for your se- 

lection two high-class 
issues of serial bonds secured by first mortgage on 
lands located in territories where values are from $40 
to $100 peracre. Mortgage covers water rights, land 
unsold, purchase money mortgages on land sold, and 
all other property. e regard these bonds with 
favor. The yield is 6 per cent. 


TIMBER BONDS With other bankers, we 


have participated in a loan 
to the lumber company owning the largest and best 
tracts of pine lum in the South. The bonds are 
due serially with ample sinking fund provisions. 
‘Over one million of this issue has matured and been 
promptly paid. The yield is 6 per cent. 


Send for our special circular describing these 
issues. We own bonds in denominations of from 
$100 to $1,000. 

We also sell bonds on monthly installments 
where reasonable cash payments are made. If in- 
terested, ask for our plan. 

In twenty years’ business, no one_ has ever lost 
any principal or interest resulting from an invest- 
ment bought from us. Oorrespond with us if you 
desire safety for your means. 


WILLIAM R, COMPTON COMPANY 


Merchants-Laclede Building 
Dept.D St. Louis, Missouri 











The Facts About 
6/ 
ie) 
North Dakota 
Farm Mortgages 


Every_investor, sma}! or Jarge, should inform him- 
self on North Dakota Farm Mortgages. 

These mortgages are secured by farms of utmost 
fertility ina rich and growing-country where values 
have trebled in a few years. The income is very 
liberal. It is the utmost that an investment of this 
d -gree of safety can pay, Itis6’, almost twice that 
p id by eastern investments of the same wen ty 

Tole tps of investment is safe, I have handled over 
$1,500,000. and never has 4 cent been lost to investors, 

I have written a book based on my 27 years’ expe- 
rience. It gives the facts about these farm agg xe 

y book explains why western inv-stments of this 
degree of safety pay so liberal a rate of income. 

Send this coupon to-day. [4] 








WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, N. D. 
Dear Sir :—Please send me your new book 

** Investment Facts.” 

Name 2 


Town ___ ‘ sags 


State _ ; LETS Make? Pe 185 


this class of business is the largest and 
most widely known mortgage-investment 
corporation in the country. It is under 
the supervision of the banking and in- 
surance departments of New York State. 
Its business in furnishing safe mortgage 
investments for all classes of investors now 
amounts to more than $50,000,000 a year. 


RAILWAY AND OTHER DEALS 


simultaneous rise of several points in 


latter company by the former was under 
way: the Gould and Sage holdings in 
Western Union were said to have been, or 
were about to be, sold to the tefephone 
company. Should this absorption ‘or 
consolidation ever take place, it would 





About the middle of September, a| 


American Telegraph and Telephone and | 
Western Union stocks, led to a revival of | 
old rumors, that an absorption of the 





add another to a rather long list of such 
deals within the present year. Still other | 
deals are also possible; ‘‘the air is full of | 
deals and rumors of deals to come,”’ says | 
The Banker's Magazine, which prints an_| 
interesting summary of the circumstances 
in which the deals of this year have been | 
made, with the Chesapeake & Ohio by | 
Edwin Hawley, the Norfolk & Western} 
by the Pennsylvania, the Colorado & 
Southern by the Burlington, and the, 
Wisconsin Central by the Canadian Pacific. 
As to future railroad deals, the writer says: 


There are really only two suitable north- | 
and-south independents left, Missouri, | 
Kansas & Texas and Kansas City Southern, | 
and the latter has recently made a traffic 
arrangement with Union Pacific. If that 
is true it is ere? good indication of where 
control of K. C. S. is likely to be lodged. 
That leaves Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
‘“Katy’’ as it is familiarly called, as about 
the only really available road running 
down to the Gulf which can still be ac- 
quired. 

What northern system would be likely 
to come in and take the ‘Katy’? The 





one big northwestern system whose 
southern business is still unprovided for— 


the Colorado Southern, Harriman has the | 
Illinois Central—St. Paul alone of this, 
group of northwestern through lines has| 
no Gulf outlet. What wonder, then, that 
the Street has it that St. Paul is either 
in the market for Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
or has control already? In this case at 
least there is a close alliance between rumor 
and reason. 

What other independent lines are there 
still to be acquired? Plausible rumor has 
it that among the principal ones still re- 
maining are Minneapolis & St. Louis, Iowa 
Central, and Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 
| All these properties would be extremely 


to various big systems, and from their 
control by Edwin Hawley, it is to be in- 
ferred that they were bought to be turned 
over at a profit. Mr. Hawley has lately 
come out in the réle of the greatest ‘‘rail- 
road broker’’ in the world. 


As to profits from investments in the 
stocks of such properties, the writer cites 
what happened to the Wisconsin Central 
and Chesapeake & Ohio, in both of which 
there was a great rise. Conditions in 
these matters are now not as they once 
were: 


In the time of Jay Gould, the ac- 
quisition of a property meant bankrupting 
it first and then buying it in for next to 
nothing. That has all changed now. The 














mere rumor of a deal to come is enough to 
send up the price of the smallest common 


valuable as feeders and connecting-links | 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Hill has | Sup 
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A 6 Per Cent 
Bond 


SECURED BY LONG ISLiND 
REAL ESTATE 


purchased under the direction of 


THE DEAN ALVORD 
COMPANY 


to be held for appreciation without 
development. 


Bond Holders Take 
Half the Profit 


through the medium of a 50 per t. 
= stock bonus. — 


Plan of operation follows that of other 
very successful syndicates under 
the same management. 


Interesting Circular on request. 


Swartwout & 
Appenzellar 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
44 Pine Street New York. 

















and How to Secure it 

Self- By PaUL DUBOIS, M. D. 
Author of 

“The Psychic Treatmen 

Control of Nervous Disorders.’ 


12mo, Cloth $1.50, net; 
$1.60, by Mail. 

Contents: Thought—The Act—Conscience 
—Education— Moral Clear-Sightedness 
—Egoism and Altruism—Meditation— 
Tolerance—Indulgence— Hu milit y— 
Moderation -Patience—C ourage— 
Chastity—Sincerity—Kindness— 
Idealism. 











Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 

















Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


- only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, and all papers and documents. Nisgare Clip Co., N.Y. 








“It’s not what you earn; 


it’s what you SAVE.” 


EW have had a wider field of observa- 

tion than Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, former 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
now President of this institution. He urges 
a Savings Account for every person, with 
regular and systematic additions. 


Our book, ‘‘ How to 
Save by Matt,” will 
be sent free on re- 
quest. Write for 
it. It will explain 
our monthly sav- 
ings plan under 
which $10 a month 
grows to $1,473.00 
in ten years. 
$1,473-00is a snug 
sum. $1,473.00 will 
buy a home in an 
State. $1,473.00 will 
educate the son or 
daughter. 


Liberal interest Interest 
on checking accounts. on Savings Accounts 


Send your deposit at once, the larger the better, 
but $1,00 will do if it is all you can spare. 


Tne First MorT@age Guarantee & Tavst Co, 
Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, President 
Depr. B, 927 Chestnut Street, Philadlphia 
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stock, and where there is good reason to — 
think rumors of coming deals true, the 

rise has often been very extensive. But 


there is always the risk, of course, of buy- 
ing at a price which has discounted a deal 
which never takes place. For that reason 
it is well to give the closest attention to 
investments made with the idea of benefits 
to be gained from deals to come, and to mix 
with belief in deal-rumors a large propor- 
tion of individual common sense. 


LACKAWANNA’S TWO LINES OF 
BUSINESS 


One of the incidents in the turn of the 
half-year was what is described as ‘‘the 
cutting of the long-expected Lackawanna 
melon.’’ This amounted to a 50-per-cent. 
dividend, with an additional extra dividend 
of 15 percent. on thestock. It was expected 
that about one-half of this cash dividend 
of 50 per cent. would be used by stockholders 
in payments for their allotments of stock 
in the new D. L. & W. Coal Company, a 
corporation with a capital of $6,000,000, 
organized just before the dividend was 
declared. The formation of this company 
was the first step in an undertaking to 
segregate the Lackawanna coal business 
from its railroad business, in compliance 
with the requirements of the commodity 
clause in the Hepburn Law, as recently 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

As explained in the New York Times 
the plan had been so devised that the coal 
business, which had heretofore been owned 
by Lackawanna stockholders through the 
stock of the railroad company, should now 
be owned directly through stock‘ in the 
coal company. In this way the business 
of handling the coal could be separated from 
the railroad business. It was understood 
that the new company would not itself mine 
coal, but would buy the coal-handling plants 
now owned by the railroad, and contract 
with the railroad to purchase the output of 
its coal-mines, probably in perpetuity. 

When the coal company was formed it 
was intimated that stockholders might ex- 
pect dividends at the rate of about 10 
per cent. The company is understood 
to have been earning enough to pay a 
dividend at this rate, but it was announced 
on Sept. 13 that the directors had con- 
sidered it wiser to put off any distribution 
until the company’s business had been 
carried on for six months at least. 

Among the notable advances made in 
railway stocks in the month of April was 
a phenomenal rise in Lackawanna. In the 
week ending July 3 this stock sold at 680, 
which was an increase of 145 points com- 
pared with the lowest price of the year as 
reached in February. After the declaration 
of the dividend of 50 percent. and the extra 
dividend of 15 per cent., the quotations for 
the stock declined. On Auzust 17 the bid 
price was 570, on Sept. 14 it was 550. The 
cause of the rise in April was a rumor that 
the directors intended to increase the an- 
nual dividend from 20 to 40 per cent. The 
surplus earnings in a series of past years had 
amounted to $62,600,000, which was an 
average of 55.4 per cent. a year for the 
stock. 

While some other roads in such condi- 
tions have declared stock dividends, instead 
of increasing the dividend raie, the Lacka- 





The 


Secret 


of the 


Value 


of 





Derby Office Furniture 


Quality Appearance Workmanship Durability 
Captains of industry, successful merchants and professional men realize that “ Rich Not 
Gaudy” office furniture lends an atmosphere of stability and good taste to their offices. 
This atmosphere surrounds Derby Furniture. It inspires confidence and helps business. 


We Guarantee Derby Office Furniture 

not to shrink, warp, crack or split. The quality of the Material and its Treatment, the 
Construction and Workmanship justify our guarantee. 

Five-ply cross-bound writing beds, Three-ply panels, 

Drawer corners (front and back) acve-tailed, 

Drawer bottoms three-ply, paneled in, 

Four and eight-piece dove-tailed legs. 
Thirty-five years of Leadership accounts for the Superiority of Design, Quality and 
Convenience of Derby Office Furniture. 


Specialty, choice mahog- 
any, but our full lines meet 
every taste and purse, 


Agencies in principal cities, 


DESK COMPANY Catalog 2905 and name of 
US ESM Soucr on Feauest 





























A POWER IN THE SALE OF 
FIRST-CLASS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


HE strength of THe LITERARY DiGEsT as a _ salesman for high-grade office furniture ang 
equipment is due to the large percentage of influential Business Men, Manufacturers, Bankers, 
Lawyers, Physicians and Clargymen, who constitute its Ee subscribers, and to its direct inter- 

e 


est for these classes. The actual circulation among Business and Professional Men is as follows: 
37,400 Lawyers 


57,600 Business Men and Manufacturers 
16,590 Bankers and Bank Directors 36,450 Physicians 
18,300 Clergymen 
Leaders in the business world and professional men of consequence have formed the habit of 
reading its columns thoroughly week by week, finding it an indispensable reflex of public opinion. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


















WHEN YOU WRITE 


a formal note or a social letter, you are often forced to choose 
between a printed business letterhead, ladies’ stationery, or some 
of the soft, flimsy paper so often offered men. Ask your dealer 
for the stationery of a gentleman,”’ 


OidampshinedBiond 


a paper meeting every social requirement, and ; 
distinctly for men. Keep a box in your rooms Vie 
and one at the office. 

Sample on Request 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively } 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. ¢ 
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If you want impressive 
business stationery at a 
moderate, usable price 





Write us for our free Portfolio 
of Specimen Letterheads, showing 
the handsomest printed, lithograph- 
ed, embossed and engraved business 
stationery that money can buy. 

You couldn't imagine more im- 
pressive stationery than this. Yet 
any business can afford it in un- 
limited quantities because it is 


produced on 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the Price 





BOND 


Altho near the pinnacle of quality this 
paper is moderate in price, because it is sold 
direct to responsible printers, lithographers 
and engravers, never thru jobbers, and only 
in quantities of 500 pounds or more. 

This plan cuts out the jobber’s profit, saves 
the expense of handling small lots, and puts 
the saving in your pocket so that you secure 
impressive stationery at a asable price,—— 


if you secure Construction Bond. 
How to Get It 


Write us on your business letterhead for 
the free Portfolio of Specimens and we'll also 


send you the names of the printers, litho- 
graphers and engravers in your vicinity who 


recommend Construction Bond as the best 


value they can give you in high grade busi- 
mess correspondence paper. Their estimates 


and the quality of Construction Bond will 


prove the unusual value. Write us today on 
your d5usiness letterhead. 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
306 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








NET. Security, First Mort- 

0 gage Pittsburgh Real Estate 

Not affected by financial or trade 

conditions. Size and time to suit. Judgment 


Bond for double amount with each Mortgage. 
Select property. Careful appraisement; char- 


acter of owner A. C. Leslie Company, 
determined. Suite 102, Bakewell Law 

















On 


Booklet—FREE Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Your 


Karn 5 Savings 


They should yield as large a 
return as consistent with safety 
Deposited with our Company, they are free from speculation 
while earning &% every day left in our care. The security back 
of them is of the very best—Selected mortgages upon New 
York and Suburban Real Estate, Earnings are remitted by 
check quarterly, i lly or ¢ ied if desired. We 


ay never paid less than &% during 
SHAD @ years. 

iS, a 

or write for booklet. 


Assets over $2,000,00' 
—) 
DUSTHIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN co. 





Under Supervision of 
New York Banking Dept. 


The Industrial is a strong, progressive, 
carefully managed Savings Institution 
that merits your investigation. Cali 


0 
Surplus & Profits 150,000 
imes Building, Broadway & 42d St., New York City 
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: per cent. of its capital each year. The 


watina -has ‘never resorted to that policy. | 


Itscharter forbidsit. The road had been in 
the position of being obliged to go on earn- 
ing 50 perstent. on its small capitalization, 
and thus ‘pecoming subject to severe criti- 
cism because of an excessive dividend rate, 
or of appealing to the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania for’a new charter and thus taking 
the risk of losing one of its valued privileges. 
Shareholders, so long as the company 
continued* earning 50 per cent., would 


naturally elamor for increased dividends. ; 
The separation, of the coal business | 


from the railroad business, as effected in 
July, was the solution found for the 
problem that confronted’ the company. 
As an indication of the way in which 
Lackawanna stock is held, may be cited 
a statement made public this month that 
only 5 per cent. of the Lackawanna Coal 
Company’s stock went into the market 
through the failure of railroad stockholders 
to subscribe for it, or through sales made of 
their holdings in the open market. 

A writer in the New York Evening Post 
has explained that the Lackawanna is ex- 
ceptional among railroads in that it has had 
no bonded indebtedness. Its only charges 
are for the rentals of leased lines, which are 
comparatively light, considering the great 
earning-capacity which those lines have. 
The unique position which the Lackawanna 
holds among railroads isin some ways similar 
to that of the Standard Oil Company among 
industrial concerns—that is, a low capital- 
ization, the absence of a bonded debt, and 
the capacity to earn nearly, if not quite, 


Lackawanna’s condition is largely due to 
the conservative administration of the 
past. The old management adhered to 
the policy of paying only 7 per cent. in 
dividends. 


tion of a handsome surplus. 


The result was the accumula- 
When the 
present management took charge, the im- 
provements which were found to be neces- 
sary, in order to modernize it, were easily 


paid for without increasing the indebted- 
ness, 


THE STATE OF TRADE 


The month of August in the matter of 


trade was characterized, says Dun’s Re- 
view, by “expansion in the volume of busi- 
ness and contraction in business failures.”’ 
Bank clearings averaged 31.4 per cent. 
better than in 1908, and were 6 per cent. 
better than in 1906. Not in two years 
have the failures in August been so small 
in total of liabilities. While there was a 
check to acute speculation in stocks, this 
was not caused by any change in the indus- 
trial condition. 

One of the features of the situation that 
calls for conservatism is the higher cost of 
materials, but it is to be remembered that 
revival in activity has taken place in spite 
of this adverse condition. Railroad earn- 
ings continue to show a larger movement 
of trade, the increase for August of this 
year over August, 1908, being 10.8 per cent. 
Most impressive of all was the improvement 
in the iron business, prices steadily ad- 
vancing and the volume of buying increas- 
ing. 

Bradstreet’s remarks that, in industrial 
lines, operations are still expanding; man- 
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GurBRuG’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 


ARCADIA 
SEND 10 CENTS 222°". 


If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


























“TWIN GRIP” 


PAPER 
FASTENER 


has double prongs that hold top, bottom 
and middie papers in an all-embracing 


grip. Justa pinch and it’s on. Can be 
used over and over again. 


Smooth, handsome and effective. 

Send for free samples in four sizes. 
The De Long Hook & Eye Company, 
Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 
















How fo Invest 
MONEY 


By GEORGE GARR HENRY 


THIS volume presents in clear form the sim- 

ple principles of investment and affords 
the reader a working knowledge of the vari- 
ous securities—stocks, bonds,mortgages,etc. 
which are available, and their relative value 
and adaptability to different requirements. 


CONTENTS 
Preface. I. Generai Principles of Investment. 
II. Railroad Mortgage Bonds. III. Railroad 
Equipment Bonds. V. Real Estate Mortgages. 
V. Industrial Bonds. VI. Public Utility Bonds. 
Vil. Municipal Bonds. VIII. Stocks. IX. Mar- 
ket Movements of Securities. 
“‘A little volume worth having.”’—Zrooklyn Citizen. 
**A book that is worth while, written by aman who 
knows what he is writing about, It treats of all kinds 
of securities and explains in principle and detail the 
methods by which investors can reach trustworthy con- 
clusions about them.”—V, Y, Sua. 
“<The author has endeavored to present in clear form 
the simple principles of investment. He has succeeded 


in his endeavor.” —W all Street Journal, New York. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cts., net; by mail, 82 cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


s4—be East 23d Street, New York 
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Your Doctor Says: 


«“ Linen Mesh 
Underwear is Best 
for the Health”’ 


ECAUSE the air circulates through 
B pure linen mesh—Kneipp Linen 
Mesh—and gives the pores a 
chance to throw off impurities and 
“breathe” as Nature intended. (A 
close weave confines the impurities 


and chokes the pores.) 
Because when you go from a warm 


room to zero outdoors in winter, your 
pores are free to quickly accustom 


themselves to the change. (A close 
weave mats with the heat of the body 


and a sudden shock results—the cause 
of severe colds.) 


Kneipp Linen Mesh Underwear 


wears longer because its surface weave 


is so constructed as to reduce friction 
with the outer clothing. 


Sent for Free Inspection 

The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp iio 
Mesh Underwear for Men, Women and Children. 
On request we gladly send samples of the different 


weights and meshes, and give you the names of our 
dealers in your city. If we have no dealer near you, 


we will send Kneipp Underwear direct to.you for free 
inspection. Write for free Linen Booklet. It tells 


the proved truth a 
Linen for Comfort and 


Health. 
Kneipp 
Wear-Guarantee 


The manufacturer’s 
stroh wear - guarantee 


stands Sehind every gar- 


ment. If it does not wear 
satisfactorily, your dealer 
will replace it on his 


judgment without consult. 
ing us—or we will if you 
deal direct with us. Our 


sweeping wear - guarantee 
protects both our dealers 


} and you. 

Write to-day for samples and booklet. 
KNEIPP LINEN MESH CoO. 
95 Franklin Street New York City 

causes pains through the feet and 


Weak rr legs similar to rheumatism. You 


can prevent all this da! song 
A <. 




















pair, 


&HA 


Arch alin Supports 


our dealer or by mail. Give size shoe. 
ARCH SHANK CO., DEPT. B, BROCKTON, MASS, 


WICS and TOUPEES | 


Absolutely 

in the wordde Sent on approval. Rot 

cmmended, a % RRS repos anes 
ARD, BAMBIN. 

118A PU Lr 


C& 
50cé 














ill Mass. 


Giant Heater 


Will make a stove of your 
round-wick lamp, gas jet 
or mantle burner. = 
es no more gas or oil 
than for light; does not 
lessen volume of light; 
simp)y utilizes waste 
heat, Heat and light at 
one cost. Wi iheat ordinary 
reom comfortably in zero weath- 
er. No ashes, no trouble, 
clean and odorless; mixes On Gas Flame 
and purifies the air. 
the thing for sick-room, bath, bed-room; 
heating water, making tea or coffee, etc. 
Send for booklet and testimonials. 
Price complete. Oarriage a 
Nickel Plated $2.00 





n Gi 





~~ On Lamp 
Polished Brass $1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days 


THE GIANT HEATER CO. 764 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


ufacturing, in fact, ‘‘is in the forefront 
as regards activity’’; in some branches 
there is a scarcity of skilled workmen. 
As for crops, Bradstreet’s says it is now 
quite generally recognized that the country 
‘will not have bumper crops this year.” 
The situation has been considerably 
affected by a deterioration in corn and an 
actual shortage in the prospective cotton 
yield. With the increase of railway 
traffic, there is marked reduction in the 
number of idle cars: it is predicted that a 
shortage may appear early in October. 
As a. general comment, Bradstreet’s re- 
marks that ‘‘confidence in the future is still 
very strong, even in sections where corn 
and cotton are short, 
that high prices will 
lessened yields.” 


it being claimed 
compensate for 


COMMODITY PRICES RISING MONTH BY 
MONTH 


Bradstreet’s early in August said its index 
number of commodity prices for the first 
of that month ‘shows that the trend is 
still advancing.’’ Early in September the 
same authority said, “prices, speaking of 
them collectively, still continue on an up- 
ward grade.” This movement upward had 
been ‘‘clearly apparent for the past four- 
teen months, or ever since the low point of 
June 1, 1908, was struck. From that time 
onward the general undercurrents have 
made for higher and higher prices, the dips 
in between being of a temporary character.”’ 
Bradstreet’s explained that the trend was 
‘‘one that has kept pace with the better- 
ment that has occurred in economic affairs, 
and altho the higher level of things has 
probably deterred buyers of many lines of 
goods from taking on as much as they 
would if prices were lower, the fact is that 
prosperity is steadily marching on.” 
This situation is not, however, an unmixt 
blessing, inasmuch as ‘‘some classes, those 
whose incomes were severely curtailed 
during the depression, feel the weight of 
the high cost of commodities, especially of 
edibles.’’ This latter phase of the matter 
“makes the subject of commodity prices 
one of absorbing interest.”’ 

On August 1 Bradstreet’s index number 
stood at $8.5039, which indicated an in- 
crease of 14 per cent. over the figures for 
July 1. For Sept. 1 the index number 
was $8.5906, which showed that prices had 
advanced 1 per cent. in a month, making 
the index number ‘“‘the highest quoted 
since November, 1907,’’ and representing 
an increase of 8.6 per cent. over September 
I, 1908. At the same time the number 
reflected a loss of 2.7 per cent. from the 
figures registered on September 1, 1907. 
In its comments on the number for Aug. 


1 ($8.5039), Bradstreet’s said: 


“But if we take another tack we will 
find that the current level—$8.5039—is 

4.7 per cent. under what it was on oe 
“< 1907, when prosperity was very mar 
and that it registers a drop of 6.8 per cent. 
from March 1, 1907, the record high point 
of our compilation. On the other hand, 
the present index number shows a gain of 
Io.r per cent. over June 1, 1908, when 
prices receded to the low point of the de- 
pression, and it also mirrors an advance 

of 1.9 per cent. over August 1, 1906, 4.8 
per cent. over the same date in 1905, 9.5 



































A productive letter-head 
is never an expense, It’s a 
gilt-edged investment, always 


To men who appreciate the 


real producing - power inherent 
in good paper— 


COUPON 
BOND 


Is the Gold Bond in Business Stationery 


It’s not alone the printing or the 
lithography that makes impressive, 
paying stationery. The compelling- 
power, a big percentage of it, is in the 
quality of your paper. Coupon Bond 
speaks quality—gold bond quality. 
You can depend upon it every time 
to give you stationery that is impress- 
ive and convincing to a degree you 
could never hope to have in any 


“<«near-bond”’ papers. 


Coupon Bond lends prestige and infu- 
ence to any business message. It prints 
better and lithographs better because the 
better quality is there. It is because of this 
that Coupon Bond is known among shrewd 


paper investors as the real gold bond in 
business stationery, 


Send to-day for the free sample hook. It 
will convince you of this fact. Om request 
we will include samples of Berkshire Cover 
Paper and Arrive Half Tone Paper, which 


we consider the two best book or booklet 
papers made. 


AMERICAN WRITING Paper Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Largest Manufacturers of Writ- 


ing, Book and Cover, and abe 
Papers for - Sunimesd Purposes 


Mills, 














For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 


conservative methods. _ First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 


the most thorough p 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


ah MME CCMCULS Ask for Loan List No. 717. 











KOH-I-NOOR 


Pencils 


leads in KOH-I-NOOR Pencils 


never break except thru misuse. 


The Standard of Pencildom. Known, sold and used 
throughout the world. Same Price, Quality and 
Uniformity everywhere. An exactly right pencil for 
every purpose and paper—Il7 degrees of hardness 
and softness (6B to 9H) and 2 copying degrees. Each 
degree always the same. 10c, ea. $1 a doz. The 
genuine always stamped ‘“‘“KOH-I-NOOR.” Any sta- 
tioner can supply you. [If,.yours will not, write us. 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Estab. 1790. 34 E. 23d St., N.Y. City. 
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A marvelous, scientific toy, made of eternal stone 


Wonderful, Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks 


Send for free book of color designs in toys, imported color 


plates. New educational idea evolved by pedagogic study of the 
Froebel theory of self-culture of young minds, 

Teaeh the child while it plays. Marvelous Anchor Blocks, a Toy 
that is more than a Toy. Has ail the fascination of a game of 
chess with its unlimited combinations in architectural designs, 
shapes and colors. Mathematically exact, scientifically accurate, 
every stone a building unit in harmonious color; ull the won- 
derful possibilities of architectural beauty and fancy. Adults 
also find interest and instructive recreation in Anchor Blocks. 


DR. RICHTER’S ANCHOR BLOCKS 


is the toy the child likes best and never tires of. It is the educa- 
tional toy; not a mere toy—more than a toy. Fascinates the child 
in quiet happiness by engaging its mind in orderly, constructive 
thinking, opening the budding intellect to the endless wonders of 
its own imagination—inspires individual initiative—cultivates 
persistence —forms the basis of industrial art education, 


Toyland, Fairyland, Castles in Spain 


Towers, domes, turrets; moats and bridges, veritable cities arise 
in reality at the child’s touch as block on block of the colored 
stone fashion into fact the young dreams of achievement and 
sow the seeds of worthy ambition and mental growth. These 
marvelous toys are made by Dr. Richter in Kudolstadt, the « lass- 
ical capital of German Toyland. Special offers are now made to 
give them the great popularity in America they enjoy in Europe. 
We will send a booklet in color designs to you, absolutely free, 
on request, also full particulars of the modern theory of edneas 
ting the child while it plays. Write today, now; just send your 
name and address, Booklet an.i particulars free, postpaid, 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 
American Office : 215 Pearl Street, Dept. 4086, New York City 


of Rudolstadt, Germany) 


per cent. over August 1, 1904, and 9.7 per 
cent. over the like time in 1903. Ten years 
ago, or on August 1, 1g00, the index num- 
ber was $7.7313, and therefore prices are 
now 9.9 per cent., or over 77} cents, higher 
than they were on the date first named. 
The very lowest point ever recorded within 
the life of our data was touched on July 1, 
1896, a period of economic stress, and the 
present figures show an increase of 49.1 
per cent. over that date.”’ 


THE REVIVAL IN BUILDING 


Reports compiled for Bradstreet’s indicate 
that building construction or preparations 
therefor *‘ were very active’’ in August which 
is ordinarily a quiet midsummer month. 
The estimated total value of the expendi- 
ture arranged for, or undertaken in that 
month, was $65,073,327, which is a decrease 
of 12 per cent. from July, but a gain of 
39-6 per cent. over the record of August 
last year. Bradstreet’s cites, as illustrative 
of the widespread character of the activity, 
the fact that sixty-one out of ninety cities 
(two-thirds of all reporting), ‘‘showed 
enlarged expenditures as compared with 
August a year ago.”’ A table is presented 
giving the record of building expenditures 
at leading cities reporting monthly, quar- 
terly, and yearly from January, 1906, down 
to and including August, 1909. This table, 
which “‘shows the ebb and flow in the 




















building industry in the past forty-four 





If you have never before tried 


Hunyadi 
Janos 
Best Natural 

Laxative Water 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


Try it now 
And judge for yourself 














months,’’ is as follows: 

























































































f= That Boy 


of Yours 


—IS HE A PAYING INVESTMENT? If you 
have done the square thing by him, his maintenance 
and education, up to 20 years of age, has cost you in 

ASH some $2000 to $2500. Is he a paying 
investment? Just one thing may wreck him as quickly 
as a big defalcation would wreck a bank. Yes, 
DRINK WILL DO IT. Prof. A. A. Hopkins 
makes all this clear on a Dollar and Cents basis in his 


new book ** Profit and Lossiu Man.” ‘4 word 
in season” may save you and your boy great sorrow 
and loss. Get this new, practical book. Read it! 


r2mo, cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


























$100° / ian $55.00 | 
10 EACH « Cities 1907 1906 Change | 
Deposited with us and ie eee per cent. | 
sing Ri rest rp dat taba hacics 4 jaaredts i. -- + 39 $34,109,000 $41,803,000 Dec. 18.4 | 
00 after two yeurs 65 Have been paying eb.... 39 31,433,000 39,734,000 Dec. 20.9 
$5 ia these profits for 18 years. Many of the best Mar.... 39 52,323,000 54,968,000 Dec. 4.8 
business men in this country are placing their sans 
savings with us. Can send best of references, 1st quarter 117,865,000 136,505,000 Dec. 13.€ | 
most likely some one idee rapt tarkk 4 : : praia 
. . : at maturity. | 
Send gp navcd monthly, $2,000 at maturity. [| ADT. ... 39 65,924,000 69,102,000 Dec. 4.6 | 
Pa on B15 saved monthly, $3,000 at maturity, May... 39 60,299,000 63,245,000 Dec. 4.6! 
ae ? $25 saved monthly, $5,000 at maturity. June... 39 63,673,000 64,385,000 Dec. 1.1 
L, B. BROMFIELD, Mgr., 18 Jacobson Bidg., Denver, Colo, ee es 
2d quarter 189,896,000 196,732,000 Dec. 3.4 
Write a postal STRONG CHILDREN ; s 5 ae Sera 
naw for besk Zieh enascehey chemke—suserd, Six months . 307,761,000 333,237,000 Dec. 7.6 
of styles and healthy bodies —all can be had if you jak satel 
eo et vour TRISH MAIL| Juy 54 43,628,877 45,250,649 Dec. 
om a —the popular children’s car. En- Aug. 67 46,925,419 49,709,000 Dec. 
your deal- dorsed by physicians—keeps chil- Sept 75 45,284,303 52,840,000 Dec. 
ers. dren out in the fresh air. Genuine 
Irish Mail has large name on ie 
? i. wkd be —— — 3d quarter . 135,838,599 147,799,649 Dec. 
- * substitutes. ok for the : 
AS A name. At all aden dexl- | Nine months 443,599,599 481,036,649 Dec. 
eS at (Patented) PA e's or write to us for book of 0. 
J nted ait styles and prices. 3 ee 2,177,706 ; F Dec. 
Wy Get the Genuine, Ay HILL STANDARD MFG. CO | Nov hg en ak ae = cee ea 
— — 629 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, iat af fo Bi ; , 
Indiana, Makers of ‘‘ Hoosier Express’ and ‘* Silent Part- Dec.... 71 23,784,773 42,038,317 Dec. 
er’’ Boys’ Wagons. 
“8 bd vac 4th quarter . 106,199,253 142,972,317 Dec. 
Going T Ik be litt H ] tz2months .. 549,798,852 624,008,966 Dec. 
to a 0 } ics a 1998 1907 
r ee | 1242, ,769, nN 
These Books will help you ie 2: 25° Seetasees Genatetes ee 
to be forceful and effective Mar.... 78 41,555,716 66,350,350 Dec. 
New Encyclopedia Social 1st quarter. . 88,722,762 148,732,497 Dec. 
Reform (1908) thoroughly re- ‘ Rees Li ceegpadd itl 
liable and up-to-date..... kine fpr. vee rs $3,560,266 77,046,489 Dee. 
ay... 7 45,002,31 0,021,207 ec. 
How to Speak in Public June... 83 60,132,491 73,009,435 Dec. 
(and do it effectively). By Gren- 1,40 —— 
ville Kleiser........ ekoeek 2d quarter . 162,295,093 216,677,131 Dec. 
Jeffersonian Encyclopedia Si me Se ee s eet 
—Classified quotations from Jef- 7,50 PREORDERS .. 251,08 71885." 30S; 409,08 ec. 
ferson. Nothing else like it..... jul a ge ee cae a 
aly... 7 0,564,281 1,532,10 ec 
History of Socialism in { 50 ‘Aug. 89 49,453,182 58,063,584 Dec 
the U. S., By Morris Hillquit ' Sept. .. 87 53,156,209 49,072,157 Inc. 
Humorous Hits and How to | | | 3dquarter . 163,173,672 168,667,849 Dec 
Hold an Audience, Kleiser.. ' ; 
The Science of Politics. \ { 00 Ninemonths 414,191,527 534,077,477 Dec 
Well worth studying. Mills.... ' Oct.... 93 64,135,269 57,854,577 Inc. 
The Religion of Democracy, Nov.... 94 $9,571,958 33,264,907 Inc 
Ferguson ' Dec.... 96 50,897,708 26,575,658 Inc 
174,604,936 117,695,142 Inc 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 
44 East 23d Street, New York 





j 4th quarter . 





| 12months.. 








588,796,462 


651,772,569 
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Health 


Assurance 


“LonG LIFE AND How to 
ATTAIN It,” 
by Dr. Kintzing. $r 1o. 


“THE 
HEALTH 
CARE OF 
THE BaBy,” 
by Dr. Fisch- 
er. 75 cts. 


‘“ PARCIMONY IN NUTRI- 
TION,” by Dr. Crici on 
Browne. 
‘“‘SELF CONTROL” 
and Howto Secure 
It. A remedy for 
many forms of “ NER- 
VOUSNESS,” by Dr. 
Dubois. $1.60. 
These and several other up- 
to-date MEW Books are in 
our list of HEALTH ASSURANCE 
Books. 


The How-to-Keep-Well 


Library by eminent authorities. 

I@-LIisT SENT FREE to any one 

requesting it. Je’s well worth while 
sending for it. 


Saving food but rob 
bing the vitality of 
the body. 81 cts. 
“Anounceof preven- 
tion is worth a 
pound of cure.” 
These practi- 

cal books will 

save many 
a doctor’s 
bill, 
much 

loss of 
time. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 EAST 23d STREET NEW YORK 
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1909 1908 Baltimore, Md. .. 237,700 .... 68.4 1,146,802 | 

Berkeley, Cal. ... 266,500: 5.3) 2... 278,000 | 
4 .-. 97 $48,931,706 $25,218,805 Inc. 94.0 | Birmingham, Ala. 165,346 15.3 334,098 
eb.... 102 56,827,227 29,218,925 Inc. 94.4 | Bridgeport, Conn. 373:978 73.4 455,066 
Mar.... 102 84,116,132 45,874,824 Inc. 83.3 | Buffalo,N. Y. .. 795,000 9.8 1,393,000 

‘Care 3-3 








ist quarter . 189,875,065 100,312,554 Inc. 89.2 








Chattanooga, Ten. 71,419 “a vice 69,509 T The new 
Chicago, Ill..... 4,801,650 .... 14.8 6,782,050 La Reclama 


| 
| 




























































































Cincinnati,O.... 1,023,630 107.9 704,430 
Apr.... 103 86,283,974 59,526,113 Inc. 44.9 | Cleveland,O. .. 1,093,130 18.6... 1,282,353 **PANOLA’”’ 
May ... 108 96,541,931 55,053,295 Inc. 75.3 | Columbus, O.... 248,695 .... 44:0 284,145 E 
June... 109 77,385,130 63,860,061 Inc. 21.1 | Dallas, Tex...... 356,392 52.1... 388,720 is a National success 
: : —— | eee gd .. 1,651,760 91.8 1,601,850 
2d quarter 260,211,035 178,439,469 Inc. 46.0 | Duluth, Minn. .. 203,703 .62.7.... 182,965 P . 
ere Frat ‘Vex: 8.417 ie 69.3 16,105 It tl nsec 2 = the 
: rand Rapids, popular panetellashape, 
Six months . 450,086,100 278,754,023 Inc. 61.6 Hartt ce Sole 236,567 é 63% 346,244 43 inches long. It is 
ard ~~ ik iat »Conn. . 351,760 095.9 ... 109,235 wrapped wi e fines 
uly... 110 84,599,14 62,982,809 Inc. 34.3 | Houston, Tex.... 180,470 .... 63.9 10,953 imported Sumatra and 
z s+: 90 65.073.3 27 46,603,380 Inc. 39.0 Indianapolis, Ind. 1,125,884 48.4 .... 628,727 re. long filler of 
: 5,073 Somnath Mo. 1,137,135 20.5 .. 1,334,715 mate: callow. ick 
; noxville, Tenn. IOI,3I§ .... 37-2 132,102 ’ Shies 

As to the cause for the decrease in August Lineal, Reb. oss 39,875 9.4 201,887 mavens. It ae - 

: z 3 : Ss Angeles,Ual. 1,555,199 62.9 .. 1,222,213 evenly, smokes expense. 
this Yeas an compared with July, the eon Louisville, Ky. .. 253,362 .... 25.3 278,967 | easily. Because of econ 
paper finds “an illuminating sidelight Lowell, Mass.... 170,400 335.8 140,300 our enormous busi- on yourbesi- 
: : : _ | Milwaukee, Wis.. 1,227,735 31.7 . 1,092,400 | ness and maker- 1 
in the fact that the decrease in expenditures | Mobile, Ala... ie aa Te 79.900 | fl to-smoker selling pness lettar- 
in New York City alone was $9,824,000, | a Trlcans, Le. 258,180 .... 12.8 522,780 | ff pjan—thuselimi- will ship you 
while the total decrease for August for | Bronx pas Cae 2,291,675 49.6 .... 3,700,875 | ey ye ome Fe Fos Loupe 
‘ gh : = | rooklyn. .... 6,958,625 56.1 .... 4,734,914 sa m aT) +5 
all cities reporting was d only $6,000,000. Manhattan ... 5,623,332 41.4 .... 16,189,390 and retailers’ cacccabeleneik 
Moreover, in the total gain in August over | eS ‘ : | ff expenses gmoke five or six 

: (alterations) .. ‘ ,I55 F ’ ’ | i 
August of last year, which was $18,470,000, Wee TC. seeeesty 42:2 scien | and ss sal Ley agen 
New York furnished only $5,471,000, or — oar 138,175 21.0... 167,295 | = em 38 $2.25 witht, = 
fa 3 err A # a 1 | Omaha, Neb..... 721,365, 48.6. .... 815,280 | lent 10c ays. they donot 
less than one-siri, altho New York’s total | Philadaiphia, Pa. 6.938.875 215.5 PF : suit your taste, re- 
expenditure ‘‘ was fully one-fourth of the | Portland, Ore... . 996,345 38.1 . 911,570 | turn the remainders: 
: bie qi : : : ressag , 
entire country’s in August. Details of | meat = es 19301 25 25.3 287,260 | Rte pons tote 
C : ae ; yr ae a | Sacramento, Cal. 4,032 40.0. TOT,190 | state whether medium 
expenditures in different cities, with the | gat Lake City, U. 1,751,320 360.5 ‘ee irce suung & ie 
losses or gains for August this year over | San Francisco, .. 2,187,079 1.8 .... 2,078,768 ferred. : 
August last year, and the figures for July | Seattle, Wash.... 1,189,655 | .... 37.2 1,275,415 

nel war eh Ae Io tage Ae July | Spokane, Wash. "436,253 11.3 « 583,110 La Reclama 
this year, are presente rom which are | st. Louis,Mo.... 2,962,959 109.9 satbake 
taken the following: , St. Paul, Minn... 1,222,056 106.7 745,498 | Cuban Factory ¢ 

I | Syracuse, N.Y... 450,720 I14.2 335,550 | E. H, Ridgeway, Pres. i[@) 
_ inc. Lec. | Tacoma, Wash... TIOAGO~ . <5 §58 333,005 4 
on August, fromAugust, July, | Topeka, Kan.... 469,715 225.6 .... 43,500 
Cities 1909 1908 1909 | Washington, D.C. 1,194,322 4.3 1,438,096 | Cigars Rete Hales to 
Altoona, Pa..... $30,070 .... 47.4 $49,840 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 180,800 16.8 180,885 “Est, 1875. Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga... ... 412,259 Cee eae 346,744 Worcester, Mass. $62,700 21.3....++> 439,272 | 
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e e ° 
ORIENTAL TOURS The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
Established Thirty-one Years 

Our 43d annual series of High-Class Tours For the exelusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
to the Orient, leaving during January, Feb- malignant and benign new-growths (except those in the stomach, 
roaey and pearch, ee ee e Luxe other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 
in Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, ° * 
ete. Special Fal) Oriental Tour leaves No- With the Escharotic Method 
vember 27. (without resorting to surgical procedure). 

Cook’s luxurious Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 

T H E N j LE Nile Steamers This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
leave Cairo four times a week during the Gomplete information given upon request. Address, 
season for First and Second Cataract, the Wallace E. Brown, M.D., North Adams, Mass. 
Soudan, etc. Dahabeahs and private steam- 











ersforcharter. SOUTH AMERICA Grand 

Tour leaves November 20. 

EU R P Short Tours for Fall 
and Winter _includ- 

ing the Mediterranean, Italy, Riviera, 

Paris, London, etc. 





India, Ceylon, Egypt | 
| 

e An idea! health resort, espe- 

$390.00 NET Excelsior cially attractive ausing the 

s aay Plus Atlantic Steamship Fare fall and winter months. Now 

OBERAMMERGAU, 1910. Thos. Cook wrath Ghuionea itt tine dives 
& Son have been appointed OFFICIAL oF A WINTER TOUR by e Reiniee PE st-clas 
AGENTS for the Passion Play at Oberam- =) eo P. & O. ROYAL BRITISH rl S$ Excelsior Springs is not a 
mergau. Many tours and every facility for Q = <u MAIL STEAMERS 3 Monte Carlo, and no gambling 

intending visitors prepared. Weekly departures from London e e is allowed. ' 

es * sg rerty The mineral waters hene 

THOS. COOK & SON Gitnltay, Marcelle and Benda’ J, @& Q. || Missouri. | 22 ease tee 
Tickets available for two years and dial agent for Diabetes, 


i ORcon, Fetes. Fadote pis. strictly first-class all the way through, including rail from Bright’s Disease, Lumbago, 


























































i ‘ iti d all f f Rh tis 1 Uric Diseas 
cisco, and 140 Offices Abroad. —-* d yoo ai the Fs og tame Provinces, d Lack Insomnia ‘and Hysteria. ere ere 
Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are Ahm : —o nd Pai elhi, Agra, Cawnpore and Luck- Excelsior Springs is 465 miles Southwest of Chicago 
Good Al} Over the World. now, Or via Benares and Patna. . and 33 miles northeast of Kansas City on the (hicago, 
Stop-over re es allowed at every point en route. Milwaukee & St, Paul Railway. It is reached from Chicago 
male P. & O. ROUND THE WO TOURS by the famous Southwest Limited, leaving Chicago at 6 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS Through bookings’ from New York to Aden, Ceylon, P.M. daily, reaching the Springs for breakfast the next 
2,000 hai* cone reproductions of China and Australia. morning. Dinner and breakfast served on the train. 
the World’s slasterpieces of Art. For further information, illustrated booklets, etc., also Descriptive booklet free. 
One cent eacl or 80 cents per for P. & O. Pocket Book 1909, containing maps and illus- F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chieago 
hundred. Send two-cent stamp trations of India and the Far East, apply to G. A. Blair, General Eastern Agt., 381 Broadway, N. ¥. City 
for catalogue, Bureau of Univ. Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. L. J.GARCEY, Agent, 281 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tis EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, THE PASSION 
¥ y 1895 -THE BOYD TOURS-(910 ne REECE, tg ooo ss oP eeay 240 
THE Marendon Place, Bloomfie! J. even eason. rge variety of tours Months’ Sum. 
WORLD \ TOURS 1910 MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. - "JAN. 8th. sailing at different dates. J U RO P pros. ‘Sear 
WRITE PORBOOK CSoneTY PASSION PLAY ROUND THE WoRLD - - JAN. lith. Waite fee. ful dpietmatice. B tours rt lowest rates {rm 9136 up. 
S "! z abe oe a ritis. sles, Belgium, olland, France, 
206 BERKELEY BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. Bee 506 Eis seataanseineianid 4 102 Congregational Mouse, BOSTON, MASS. | Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 











rammergau Special... Greece, Italy. Apply now. 


oO 250 
Berlin-Ath -Rome-London 400 TEMPLE TOURS, 14Z Bea -, Boston, Mass. 
$.H. LONGLEY. 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. bu RO PEIN. i910 cies 


HUDSON RIVER CLARK’S CRUISES Seo, soloct partion inctosirs tore, os Belgien: 
DAY LINE itineraries, We want you with us, Circulars Free. 
La France Tours, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Great swift observation steamers of AROUND THE WORLD 
steel and glass. One S. S. for the whole trip, avoiding 18 changes. 0 B E RA M M E R G A U 


“Robert Fulton” + *» he Passion Play 1910 
‘« Hendrick Hudson ”’ and ‘‘Albany’’ By 5. Hg sheng opie inet bequad pew, Next year Europe has an interest which 
Dest St.. N.Y., 8:40 A. M "Frisco $650 and up. 12th Annual comes onig cuce in ten a bn plans 
Leave Desbrosses St., N.Y., 8: . M. ’ rammergau. a ineraries 
Southbound, leave Albany, 8:30 A. M. Orient Cruise, Feb. 5, "10, $400 up, by 


















































‘oyd 8. rosser Kurfuerst,” 73 days | #f@ ready. Send for them. Ask also for 
Sundays excepted. including 24 days Egypt and Palestine. Suggested Readings about the Passion Play. ER TO os 
General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL || 424 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York | 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Classified Columns 








Classified Columns | 





Rate for a advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 








INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


REAL ESTATE 





A free Semple copy of BONDS AND MORT- 
GA agazine, 98 ackson Blvd., 
Chicago, will tell you ail about the superior 
merits of real estate mortgages for invest- 
ment. They net 5 to 7%. From $500 up. 
Absolutely safe, steadily increasing 
value. Not affected by trusts or. panics. 
Better than savings ban! In 


MASSACHUSETTS SEA SHORE, 
Property for Sale: Fine location, large 
tract, about 3 miles unexcelled beach, mag- 
nificent ocean view from every section. 
Large protected harbor. re bargain for 
large estate. For Investment or develop- 
ment. Address, Mr. Ide, Box 2076, Boston. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS.—I have 
stopped the manufacture of Richards’ 
Remedy for sore throat and loss of voice, 
on accouat of the — of my wife, who 
was my manager, and on account of old 
age. I wish to sell the recipe to the Minis- 
ters, singers, and others who have used or 
heard of my Throat remedy, or any person 
wh» wishes to engage in its manufacture. 
Iam willing = sell it to many persons at a 
very small cost 

Full particulars of this rare chance to 
get this wonderful recipe can be obtained 


by oc, 
ILLIAM RICHARDS, 
Mayburg, Forest Oo., Pa. | 
Enclose two 1 cent stamps. 


_ BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years, 
Let us start you in the collection business, 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of vf collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 

lan. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 

State Detroit, Michigan. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


FREE—New Thought, its progress and its 
limitationsand other literature. Sent upon 
gpoiieation. W. E. Gould, 

tel Pelham, B 














oston, Mass. 





ENGRAVING 


Catalogue and advertisement requirements 

of the better class we solicit. Send for sam- 

gee and further information. Gatchel & 
anning, Illustrators and Engravers, Phila. 








| Dept. 63, 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


Pin ig ahi SECURED or me govannet. 

d sketch for free re report eo 
abil GUIDE BOO TO 
NVENT iT, with Pan on List, a. lesan 
Wanved sent free. O. MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; m. 000 for 
ee. Patents .—— a Se us advertised 
free in World's sample free. 
nly ‘Wilkens & Oo.. reo 5, Bi Washington. 





FOR BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


COLLECTIONS of all kinds wanted. 

Sree cial Attention Publishers’ Accounts. 
ill deliver abioetene and look after re- 

newals. E. WIGGINS, Houston, Texas 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 








HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN: Anything can be successfuiy 

sold by ** Psychological Salesmanship,”’ 4 

startiiag book endorsed by business leade:-. 

100 minutes facinating and profitable re:.:- 

ings .— ; ae oneness a. 8 caps to 
andenburg, orris Ave., Gran 

Rapids, Mich. rs 








WRITERS’ GUIDE. Invaluable Reference 
or All Interested in Writing. Addresses | A 
Leading Magazines, Their ield. Wants, 
Pay, and Faults They Find. Magazine- 
Newspaper Wor! ribed. Manuscript 
Record. All paid $1.00, money order. 
National Titerary Burea 
$19 Colorado Bldg.. Wash foaene D.C 


WE ASSIST in gg = add resses, lectures 
orations, debates, ers; criticise, 
revise, sell  GTHORS AGENCY, 79 
E. 12ist Berest ‘New York 











PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents stamps. 

8. & A. B. LACEY 
Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 





PATENTS promptly obtained or no fee. 
Best rates, references and results, Free 
Searches. D. SWIFT & CO, 
Washington D. C. 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: ‘*What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 4 Guide, Special offer. 
E. E. Vrooman, 1106 F St., Washington, D.O. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


BARGAINS this month, in rebuilt Reming- 
tone, Underwoods, Olivers, all makes, $18 to 
on onus bs b a nme Exchange, 
S Broadway, ity; est. 25 years. 








Typewriters.—Hammond, Franklin, $10.00; 
Remington, —_ Smith Premier - 00; 
Oliver, . Year’s guarantee. arlem 
Typewriter Exch.. Rm.37,217 W.125th St. N.Y. 





ASSISTANCE stron in reports, debates, 
toasts, addresses for occasions, orations, 
lectures, speeches, club programs. Dept. 

Bureau of Research, New Albany, Indiana. 


MANUSORIPTS wootel. Novels, pastes. 
history, essays, YS ublicat in 
book form. COC SHRANE UBLISHING 
CO., 851 Tribune Building, New York City 


GENEALOGY 


COLONIAL FAMILIES OF AMERICA 
Vol. I. Chapters on 40 Families, illustrate 
with 41 Coats-of-Arms. Oloth. Postpaid,$2.10. 
Frank Allaben Genealogical Company, 8 
West 42nd Street, New York. 


FOR CHILDREN) 


FINE IMPORTED TEDDY BEARS, 
Size, 10 inches; 
for less than $1. 
t ey last, to he ad of The Literary vison 
atthe wholesale price of 80 — Sent 
paid throughout United States. Write 
early, the a is_ limited. ‘aeheee | 
. Behrje. care of The ndageaey Digest, New 
York City. 

















eee OF APPLIED ART, T-401, Fine 
rts Bl Battle Creek, Michigan, pre. 
aed students to make art both a means 
of money-making and an accomplishment. 
The very best Se schoo] of 
art. '09**Year Book’ 


Wanted—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, Cit; y 
Carriers, Post-Office Clerks. Examinations 
everywhere November 17th. Salary $1,() 0. 
Write for schedule. Coaching free. Frank. 
lin Institute, Dept. K 59, Rochester. N. ¥ 


LEARN to write siivertioomente by Mai). 
You can positively earn $25 to r week, 
sj REE prospectus. avis Co, 
Dept. 31 Page Chi 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
lic with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Rnlecging. Pesuler a ed list 2c 
stamp. JOH 
Expert Photo Finishing, i 5 =: Pa. 


ARCHITECTURE 








PaueDe 


uilding cago 











Stillwel} Bungalow Book; Fifth Ed: Edition; 
Calif. Bungalows, large practical mere, ¢ 

scriptions and estimates, $750 to $4,000; 55 
cones worth dollars to puiidan. send now. 
E. W. Stillwell &Son, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 











|GINSENG. Let us ayer 
ginseng. Big and ware Fe ‘. ts made. We sell 
seed and nursery sok, Write for prices. 

hawano Ginseng Gardens, Shawano, Wis. 


‘ou how to raise 








A Wide Interest in Real Estate 











among our readers. 


There is an active market for the 
fellow subscribers. 
The Real Estate Department published in the first and third issues of 


“© We beg to advise that we have begun to get replies in 


sale or rental of property among your 


‘ 


each month, was established to encourage the interchange of good realty 
The October numbers are dated October 2nd and 16th. 

A quick and inexpensive method of disposing of good real estate is by 
advertising the property to our One Million Readers—a clientele composed of 
the best business and professional men throughout the country. 


answer to our ad., some coming from Florida and Kentucky; 
this is certainly quick results.”— 


Writes one of our Real Estate Advertisers, 


Write for particulars. 


Real Estate Department “The Literary Digest ” 


The Literary Digest has been thoroughly tested and has proved for 
almost two years a most successful Real Estate Salesman. 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST “hen writing to advertisers. 








